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WE sketched not long ago in the Theological Review the life 
of the most eminent representative of Liberal Protestantism 
in France, Athanase Coquerel the younger. We now desire 
to offer to its readers a biographical estimate of another elo- 
quent apostle of the religious refurmation of modern times. 
Our excellent and illustrious friend Athanase Coquerel owed 
the advantage of being known throughout the civilized world, 
not only to his remarkable abilities, but also to the already 
celebrated name of his father, and the brilliant theatre for 
the display of his powers offered by a city like Paris. He 
whose story we are now about to tell hardly succeeded, 
notwithstanding his merit, in emerging from comparative 
obscurity. The child of his own labours, living in the pro- 
vinces, and without a wish to leave them, Pastor Pellissier was 
as highly esteemed and as popular in the South of France as 
he was unknown abroad. Notwithstanding, his influence 
upon the movements of religious thought in the bosom of 
French Protestantism was very great. If in the South much 
more than in the North are to be seen numerous and large 
Protestant congregations, many of them penetrated with the 
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liberal spirit and resisting with indomitable energy the repres- 
sive and reactionary policy of the late Synod, the remarkable 
fact is in great measure due to Pellissier, who died in 1871, at 
the age of sixty-one. He wanted nothing but a more con- 
spicuous scene of action, and perhaps some prolongation of 
life, to have attained the height of a resounding reputation ; 
while for those who knew him he remains one of the most 
interesting and original religious figures of the nineteenth 
century. One of those who followed and loved him as a man 
of original powers, a prophet of the Christianity of the future, 
has paid a debt of gratitude to his revered memory in the 
composition of a careful and charming biography. This, to 
which we are able to add some personal reminiscences, will 
serve us as a guide in the story which we are about to tell. 


I. 


Charles Marie Athanase Pellissier was born at Bordeaux on 
the 9th of August, 1810,.“a fortnight before Theodore Parker,” 
as his biographer remarks. The traditions of his family went 
back to a respectable antiquity. At the time of the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, it was Protestant. In order to 
preserve the purity of its faith, the elder branch emigrated ; a 
younger remained in France, and, yielding to persecution, be- 
came Catholic. In process of time an orphan child of the emi- 
grant stock, then only ten years old, was sent back to France, 
received by his Catholic relatives, and educated by them in 
their own faith. This was the great-grandfather of Charles 
Pellissier. But as if a certain leaven of heresy still fermented 
in the blood of this family, Pellissier’s father, a man of great 
religious feeling and even of enthusiastic piety, became im- 
bued with Jansenist doctrine, and, in spite of its growing 
unpopularity in France at the beginning of the present century, 
remained faithful to it. Like the Jansenists of the old school, 
he read his Bible diligently, made it the subject of his daily 
meditations, and had little affection for the material forms in 
which ordinary Catholicism clothed itself. At the same time 
he would have trembled at the idea of any rebellion against 
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the Church of Rome. It was he who took charge of the 
earliest education of Charles Pellissier, who lost his mother 
when he was only four years old, and never had more than 
a vague and poetical recollection of her. The ardent and 
secret piety of his father, whom he sometimes surprised in 
a state of mind akin to ecstasy, revealed to him at an early 
age the worth and the delight of mystic religion, and we shall 
see him preserving this tendency to mysticism in the midst of 
his greatest rationalistic boldness. Nevertheless, the need 
of being able to justify his belief to his own mind, a sort 
of terror of whatever tends to annihilate the reason, a pride 
easily revolted by the notion of arbitrary authority, became 
before long still more marked features of his character. A 
proof of this is, that even at the very tender age at which in 
Catholic countries it is usual to prepare children for a first 
communion, the young Pellissier could not resolve to submit 
to the dogma of transubstantiation. This doctrine presented 
itself to him simply in the light of a monstrous absurdity ; 
and he came one day to his father deliberately to say that, 
being unable to believe that he could take the Creator of 
heaven and earth into his mouth, he should prefer not to com- 
municate. It is at once honourable to the Jansenist father, 
and shews the value which he set upon religious sincerity, 
that, while regretting his son’s determination, he put no pres- 
sure upon him in regard to a ceremony which so many Catho- 
lics in France regard as a formality indeed, but as one which 
cannot be dispensed with. 

Pellissier grew up, therefore, not so much in the bosom of 
Catholicism, as side by side with it. One result of his 
father's influence was, that he became a great reader of Pascal 
and knew his Bible tolerably well. From 1829 to 1832, we 
find him studying law, first at Poitiers and afterwards in Paris. 
He was then a young man of good stature, strong-limbed, 
broad-chested, with irregular features, superb eyes, and a truly 
southern vivacity of facial expression. All his life long, indeed, 
Pellissier was a man of the South in the full meaning of the 
phrase, a man of élan, of prompt decisiveness, of penetrating 
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intuition, rather than of learned labour and cool reflection. 
In his earlier youth he gave himself up much more eagerly to 
active politics than to religious studies; he was ardently 
liberal, enthusiastically devoted to republican ideas; and 
when, in 1830, Charles X. provoked by his mad coup d'état 
the revolution which sent him into perpetual exile, Pellissier, 
like most of the students of Paris, took his musket and went 
down into the streets to fight behind a barricade. Like most, 
too, of the liberals of the same period, he professed an aver- 
sion for the Catholic Church, as the enemy par excellence of all 
liberty; but he easily extended this aversion to all forms of 
Christianity, not seeing in them anything essentially different 
from Catholicism, but only a feeble copy of it, involving at 
best some diminution of its evil. In philosophy he had 
adopted the Pantheistic point of view. 

It was, however, about this time that he came within reach 
of a sweet and kindly influence, which was the beginning of a 
remarkable change in his ideas. In Paris he had found an 
uncle by the mother’s side, Lambert by name, whose wife (née 
Brett) was an Englishwoman by birth, remarkably well edu- 
cated—for she read Greek—yet without any taint of pedantry. 
Her husband was a good musician. This family circle, at 
once intellectual, artistic, and of high moral tone, exercised a 
powerful attraction on the young student, and was his safe- 
guard against the dissipations of Parisian life. At the same 
time, his aunt gave him a very different idea of Protestantism 
from any which he had hitherto entertained. The household 
was poor: Pellissier himself far from rich: privations were 
matters of every day, and more than once our hero had to go 
to market, basket on arm, to buy necessary provisions at the 
lowest possible price. What did it matter? they found com- 
pensation in the Ideal. Having returned to Bordeaux, Pellis- 
sier, still enlisted in the ranks of active democracy, felt himself 
more and more drawn towards religious questions. A severe 
illness from which he suffered about this period, gave increased 
force to this direction of mind. At the same time, he was not 
the man to surrender without a struggle. He read and thought 
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much, retiring to a little family property which he possessed 
in the country, not far from Bordeaux, and even neglecting 
his professional interests as a lawyer. Besides, notwithstand- 
ing his frequent successes in court, he was already growing 
weary of the bar. There was something repugnant to him 
in being obliged to devote all his time to disputes often of the 
meanest order, when he had his mind constantly occupied 
with the most serious problems of human fate. He suffered 
also from the necessity of sometimes subordinating private 
conviction to professional duty. A strange incident contri- 
buted to disgust him with the bar. He was one day charged 
with the duty of defending before a jury a man accused of a 
capital crime. The defendant protested that he was guiltless, 
and that with such apparent sincerity, that Pellissier prepared 
his speech in the persuasion that he was labouring to save an 
innocent man. But at the moment the trial was about to 
begin, the criminal privately acknowledged to him his guilt. 
What was to be done? Make known to the Court a secret con- 
fided to his honour as an advocate? Impossible: the only thing 
was to support the plea of Not Guilty, and Pellissier resigned 
himself to the task. His eloquence extorted from the jury a 
verdict of acquittal, but the advocate left the Palais de Justice 
angry with both himself and his profession. It was then that 
he felt dawning in his mind, though as yet only like a dream, 
the desire of devoting himself to the preaching of religion. 
But he had to reckon with the furious opposition of his rela- 
tives, who were all (his father had died in 1839) fervent 
Catholics. About this time he made a journey into England, 
where his aunt had some business that needed attention ; and 
he profited by the occasion to marry a lady to whom he was 
attached, but whom he did not wish to marry in Bordeaux, 
either in the Catholic Church, which he had repudiated, or in 
the Protestant “temple,” against which his kinsfolk were so 
fiercely prejudiced. It was on the 10th December, 1841, that 
his marriage was celebrated in London by a clergyman of the 
Established Church, the Rev. J. G. Gifford. But as soon as 
he returned to Bordeaux he made a quiet profession of Protes- 
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tantism. We shall see presently what was at that time his 
way of looking at the Gospel. 

A remarkable circumstance led him to take up a public 
position as a decided Protestant. Father Lacordaire was then 
at the height of his reputation. The child—like Montalem- 
bert, Gerbet, La Mennais—of that liberal democratic movement 
which all but produced a schism in French Catholicism, but 
which ended in the decisive but barren revolt of the last, 
and the humble submission of all the rest, Lacordaire had re- 
tained of his first tendencies a certain independence of manner 
and of thought, which with extraordinary cleverness—I had 
almost said, with refined coquetry—he knew how to unite 
with the forms of the most retrograde Catholicism. For ex- 
ample, at the very moment when he was flattering political 
liberalism by adopting almost all its principles and boldly 
proclaiming them in the pulpit, he had re-established the 
Dominican order of bloody memory, and went so far as to 
wear its dress, which the people had long forgotten. Without 
criticism, without real learning, but a powerful. orator, who 
shed upon all the subjects which he treated a poetry and 
originality of expression very rare in the Catholic Church, he 
drew immense crowds round the pulpit in which he preached 
as a missioner, and achieved a genuine success. Many political 
liberals, dazzled by his subtle eloquence, imagined that they 
had hitherto misunderstood Catholicism, and even a few Pro- 
testants yielded themselves to the persuasions of a preacher 
who shewed them the Roman Church in a light as false as it 
was deceptive.* Bordeaux was the scene of one of his most 
successful missions. For some time the whole city ran after 
the, eminent orator, who was not gentle in his treatment of 
Protestantism. According to him, the rebellion of Luther had 





* It is well known that Lacordaire died disavowed by the leaders of Catholic 


‘ policy, both French and Italian. The attempt at religious reform by help of 


political liberalism has completely failed, and not without cause. Desiring liberty, 
but refusing to emancipate himself from the authority of the Popes, Lacordaire had 
undertaken an impossible task. His disciples, after his death, have fallen, some 
of them into scepticism, others into Ultramontanism. 
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produced the two great evils of modern times—irreligion on 
one side, and despotism on the other. Only in connection 
with Catholicism was it possible to be at once religious and 
free. These sermons made a profound impression in Bordeaux, 
an impression which was deepened by the conversion of certain 
Protestants to Catholicism. Pellissier took up the gauntlet 
which had been thrown in the face of the religion which he 
had adopted after so many inward conflicts, and in the “Letter 
of a Biblical Christian” refuted one by one the assertions of 
the Catholic missioner. He shewed that, on the contrary, it 
is Catholicism which, by the tyranny of its essential principles, 
and the consequences which it deduces from them, urges 
proud and free minds into incredulity, and can be as little 
reconciled with liberty of conscience and liberty of church life 
as with liberty in the State. This letter, in its turn, took 
Bordeaux by storm, and suddenly and completely arrested the 
success of the brilliant Dominican. Lacordaire and Pellissier 
had a courteous interview, which naturally led to no change in 
their respective opinions. 

From that time, what had been but a desire became a reso- 
lution. Pellissier devoted himself to the preaching of Chris- 
tianity. The ministers of Bordeaux encouraged him by pro- 
mising to open to him the pulpits of his native city as soon as 
he had acquired the ecclesiastical right to enter them. Yielding 
at last to these solicitations, which only anticipated his own 
inclinations, he quitted the law for ever, and at thirty-two 
years of age took his seat as a simple student in the lecture- 
rooms of the Faculty of Theology at Montauban. By this act 
he condemned himself to isolation and to poverty ; but he was 
in that state of mind which all know who have given them- 
selves up to the sacred passion for souls—a passion nowhere 
so fully expressed as in St. Paul’s exclamation, “Woe is me, if 
I preach not the gospel !” 

The Faculty of Theology at Montauban is a kind of for- 
lorn hope, or, better, an advanced post of Protestant science, 
pushed out in the direction of the Pyrenees. It owes its 
institution to Napoleon I., who refused to establish a Protestant 
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Faculty for the education of pastors of the Reformed Church 
either at Nimes or at Montpellier, on the ground that he did 
not wish to centralize southern Protestantism. Montauban 
has rarely shone in the persons of its professors. One only, 
M. Michel Nicolas, has up to the present time acquired a 
genuine reputation as a learned and independent writer. A 
kind of narrow orthodoxy, rather Arminian than Calvinist, is 
dominant in the place. At the time when Pellissier went 
there, to go pro formd through the usual course of studies, the 
principal personage of the Faculty was Adolphe Monod, who, 
though he afterwards attained a great celebrity as a preacher, 
never as a theologian rose above mediocrity. Adolphe Monod 
was a “homme de combat,’ though always shewing himself 
kindly and even tolerantly disposed to those whom he did not 
fear. He does not appear to have either foreseen or dreaded 
the future influence of Pellissier. But he instinctively dis- 
cerned in the new-comer a mind very different from his own— 
above all, much more independent—of which the frankness, 
though not the liberality, pleased him. With a mixture of 
indulgence and of disdain, he said of Pellissier, “He is a 
rationalist without guile.” Afterwards, it is true, he tried to 
enrol him among the defenders of the orthodox reaction, but 
Pellissier was not to be caught. Both mystics, both deeply 
attached to the Protestant Church, they had different ideal 
ends in view. Pellissier thirsted for liberty, Monod for autho- 
rity ; and while the latter toiled to bring back Protestantism 
to the old doctrines and the ancient discipline, the former 
hoped that it would speedily transform itself and take the lead 
‘in the movement of French liberal thought. 

In a journey which he made to Paris, he went to see 
La Mennais, then very solitary and almost deserted. He found 
him sad, discouraged, full of antipathy to Protestantism, 
although he had signally broken with Catholicism, and still 
considered himself a Christian. Without sharing either the 
point of view or the enthusiastic confidence of Pellissier, he 
could not help taking an interest in his ardour of reforming 
zeal. “May vou be a bishop”—he said on parting with him— 
“in partibus incertorum.” 
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At Bordeaux, whither in 1845 Pellissier was invited as 
pasteur suffragant (that is to say, as assistant to a regular 
minister who was enfeebled by age), he soon saw thronging 
about his pulpit a crowd of hearers, who were charmed by his 
eloquence and his fervour. His republican opinions, which 
he did not attempt to hide, and which made him very popu- 
lar among the working classes, led him in 1848 to take an 
active-part in politics. The consequence was, that after the 
2nd December, 1851, the date of the perjured coup détat 
of Napoleon IIL, he found it necessary to conceal himself, 
in order to avoid the exile or transportation with which all 
opponents of the new Government were threatened. After a 
certain time had elapsed, however, he was able to return and 
to resume his functions. More than ever convinced of the 
close bond which in modern Europe connects the principles of 
religious and those of political reform, and awaiting the resus- 
citation of liberal ideas, he concentrated his strength upon his 
religious work. His influence as a preacher of pure Chris- 
tianity was not confined to Bordeaux alone ; it may be fairly 
said that it extended in a still greater degree throughout the 
whole of the South. 

A fact which foreign students of French Protestantism 
rarely take into sufficient account is, that though Protestants 
are scattered all over the country, they are nevertheless con- 
centrated in certain districts, where, in consequence of their 
numbers, their wealth and their influence, they form important 
nuclei of population. Without speaking of the groups of 
churches in Alsace and Lorraine, torn from France by the late. 
. war, there are in the South three other groups of considerable 
importance: one in Provence (Nimes and the Cevennes), 
another in the valley of the Garonne (Clairac, Tonneins, and 
some other small towns), and a third in Saintonge and Poitou. 
In these districts Protestants may be counted by tens of thou- 
sands ; large “temples,” able to hold congregations of from 
2000 to 3000 hearers, are not uncommon ; and it is possible 
for a popular preacher to exercise a substantial influence upon 
the opinions of the people. One may say in general, that in 
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these great Protestant centres the liberal tendency prepon- 
derates, being sustained by the democratic spirit of the work- 
ing men and of the lower middle class ; while, on the other 
hand, the smaller churches scattered through the Centre, the 
West and the North of France, are more commonly swayed by 
orthodox preferences. And indeed one of the chief reasons of 
the prevalency of orthodoxy in the late Synod is the fact, that 
the system according to which the delegates were elected 
sacrificed the larger to the smaller churches. 

It was, then, among these flourishing churches of the South, 
and especially in the group of the Garonne, that Pellissier 
most of all made himself felt as a reformer and a liberator. In 
the midst of this population, at once decidedly Protestant and 
generally republican, he was welcomed with an enthusiasm, a 
confidence, a sympathy, of which the manifestations were 
truly touching. His coming was a festival. The churches 
were too small. The doors had to be left open, and a great 
crowd of hearers might be seen outside, striving with necks 
outstretched to catch the powerful voice of their favourite 
preacher as it passed by them. Besides his labours as a 
preacher, Pellissier took a distinguished part in the movement 
of philosophical and theological thought. Among other works, 
we must not fail to point out his fine criticism of the religious 
works of M. J. Simon, which were written from the Deistic 
point of view, in which he shews that, in consequence of its 
divorce from Christian principles, this philosophy is powerless 
upon the masses, and can effect nothing for popular education. 
The venerable Martin Paschoud, one of the pastors of Paris, 
who had a great affection for Pellissier, opened to him the 
pages of his magazine, “Le Disciple de Jesus Christ,” and he 
contributed to it frequently. Even at Bordeaux, and largely 
owing to his influence, Protestantism was able to enlist 
recruits among the Catholic families of the place. The con- 
version of a distinguished couple, M. and Mad. de Bryas, in 
particular made a great sensation. 

Nevertheless, it was at Bordeaux that the obstacles in his path 
were most numerous. His opinions and his preaching became 
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continually more decided, we may even say, more rationalistic, 
though always imbued with a strong element of mysticism ; 
while the other pastors of Bordeaux, who formed the majority 
of the Consistory, belonged to the orthodox party. The result 
was, that in spite of his eminent services, his promotion to the 
rank of titular pastor—that is to say, a pastor recognized and 
paid by the State—was systematically refused to him ; a pro- 
motion which would have increased both the independence of 
his position and his authority in the councils of the Church. 
His person and his ideas were the object of pious denun- 
ciations, in which he was characterized as impious, anti- 
christian, untruthful. Pellissier, who was very sensitive, 
suffered greatly under these attacks, not so much on account 
of the personal discomfort which they caused him, as of the 
obstacles which they placed in his way as a religious reformer. 
He had entered the service of the Reformed Church because he 
had thought to find in it, in spite of its shortcomings, the 
advanced guard of religious liberalism and the leaven of a 
national transformation, and now he watched with grief the 
retrograde policy of orthodoxy, compelling it to draw back, or 
at best reducing it to a miserable stagnation. The detailed 
story of these struggles would be too long, and possess too 
little interest for foreigners, to be here told. Let it suffice to 
say, that the Protestant population of Bordeaux, called upon to 
re-elect half the Consistory, shewed its discontent with the 
existing condition of things by the choice of elders favourable 
to Pellissier. But even this did not produce a majority on his 
side, and he died without having received justice in the city 
of his birth.* 





* Another curious incident of this struggle was, that the pulpits of Geneva were 
closed to Pellissier by the Consistory of the city, then orthodox, at the same time 
az to another very distinguished French preacher, M. Fontanés, pastor of Havre, 
and to the present writer. This act of intolerance, greatly found fault with by the 
Protestant people of Geneva, was the starting-point of the liberal reaction which 
resulted in the election of a Consistory animated by very different principles, and 
which opened the pulpits to the three preachers. Unfortunately, Pellissier was no 
longer alive to profit by this change of circumstances. 
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In 1870, Pellissier suffered for some time from organic dis- 
ease of the heart. When the war broke out, a war brought on 
by the frivolous fanaticism of the Empress and the infernal 
egotism of the Imperial camarilla, he felt a patriotic anguish 
which the event only too completely justified. He loved 
France passionately, perhaps even with a certain exclusive- 
ness. The national disasters made a more painful impres- 
sion upon his heart than did his own private mortifications. 
Although ill, he worked with feverish activity to establish the 
Republic, to raise up the down-hearted, and to preach what he 
called “the holy war.” His efforts, as those of so many other 
good citizens who hoped against hope, were frustrated by the 
fortunes of war. The game was too unequal, and at last 
public opinion declared in favour of a peace, lamentable indeed, 
but necessary to the welfare of what still remained of France. 
What pierced Pellissier, and indeed all Protestants, to the very 
heart, was the prospect of having to purchase this peace by 
the abandonment of Alsace and Lorraine, where they were 
accustomed to find co-religionists living the same national life, 
sharing their faith, their struggles, their hopes, and giving them 
what they wanted most, theological learning. On this account, 
therefore, he was one of the few who were willing to continue 
the war, at any risk and at any cost. In fact, the conclusion 
of peace by the National Assembly at Bordeaux gave him his 
death-blow. He had still strength to officiate at the funeral 
of M. Kiiss, the last French Mayor of Strasburg, who had been 
sent by the Alsatian people. to obtain, if possible, less onerous 
conditions of peace, and who’ literally died of grief at Bor- 
deaux. From that moment Pellissier perceived that his own 
end could not be far off. Soon a frightful emaciation, a steady 
diminution of strength, replaced the vigorous aspect which had 
made him a type of physical and moral health. A feeble 
gleam of recovery gave his many friends a moment's hope. 
On the 26th March, 1871, he was once more able to ascend 
the pulpit, and preached a sermon on “The New Heavens and 
the New Earth,” of which faith has a prevision and which the 
gospel foretels. But it was the swan’s song. The disease 
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returned with fresh force, and, without bravado as without 
fear, he slowly passed away, after several months of suffering, 
on the 17th August, 1871, trusting in God, quiet and resolved 
of heart as he had lived. He left no children, save two 
orphan girls whom he had adopted and brought up under his 
own roof. 


II. 


We have thus rapidly sketched this life of a missionary 
reformer, who, by his disinterestedness, his depth of convic- 
tion and his oratorical talent, counts among the real though 
little known forces of our age. We have now to give our 
readers an idea of the kind of doctrines which he so far made 
popular as to leaven with them whole churches, which no 
longer willingly listen to a preaching inspired by contrary 
principles. 

It is characteristic of the manner in which many persons in 
France approach religious questions, that Pellissier embraced 
Protestantism in consequence of its principle of liberty, with- 
out having very cloSely studied the special doctrines of the 
Reformed Church. In much the same way, many Frenchmen 
profess Catholicism because it comes to them with an impos- 
ing air of authority, without greatly troubling themselves with 
the illogical consequences which result from submission. In 
this method of procedure may be remarked at once the high 
value set upon abstract principles and the little taste for 
criticism of details which together constitute a marked feature 
of the national character. Neither Catholic education nor 
that which the philosophy in fashion at the University gives 
to the instructed classes, fosters the critical spirit. But armed 
with his principle of liberty, Pellissier marched straight for- 
ward, pushed aside one after another the doctrines and tra- 
ditions which stood in his way, made his own critical re- 
searches, and found himself, so to speak, on the same plane as 
modern theology when it broke in upon the Reformed Church 
in France by way of Strasburg and M. Colani’s Review. 

From this it will be seen that at the beginning of his 
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ministry Pellissier still accepted certain orthodox dogmas 
which he was destined soon to reject. His favourite apostle 
was Paul, the man who had striven against the Judaism of 
the other apostles in the name of the principle of Christian 
liberty. The Pauline theology made a strong impression upon 
him, and, looking at it only through the medium of tra- 
ditional interpretation, he adopted the doctrine of redemption 
in the sense of Anselm, and took the Trinitarian view of the 
divinity of Jesus, in such a manner as to enable him to refute 
those who denied both, in the following passage : 


“So, then, forgetting what you would be without Jesus Christ 
and his gospel, ungrateful to the faith on which you have been 
nurtured, you dare to say that the doctrine of redemption is an im- 
morality and an injustice. God, you say, cannot strike the inno- 
cent for the guilty. But who has told you that it was so? Is 
it, then, a man like yourselves, is it an angel,—is it not rather God 
himself, whom God is about to strike? Yes; if Jesus was not one 
with his Father, if he was not God with an absolute divinity, 
redemption would have been impossible, for it would have been an 
injustice, an immorality. God has struck the innocent, but the 
innocent was Himself. God asked for a victim, and He has been at 
once victim and consecrating priest. Venture not, therefore, you 
who are sinful men, to accuse the gospel of immorality, nor make of 
your unbelief in the divinity of the Son of God an argument for the 
rejection of his sacrifice.” 


But Pellissier was not long in finding out that this reason- 
ing was as hollow as it was sonorous; and that it was of 
much less consequence to know whether God was just in 
transferring to another, even though that other were Himself, 
the punishment deserved by men, than to ask if any justice 
could find a satisfaction in suffering endured by others than 
the guilty. Soon the feeling that not only reason but faith 
demanded a Jesus truly human in nature, in birth, and in fate, 
became the very foundation of his Christianity. A few years 
after his entry into the ministry we find him basing the whole 
Christian edifice upon the religious and moral ideal incarnated 
in Jesus Christ. For him, thenceforward, it was necessary 
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that Jesus should be a man as we are, in order that he might 
be to us the revealer of the religious possibilities of human 
nature and the guarantor of our spiritual destiny. Of what 
import to us can be the holiness or the life in God of a super- 
natural being? And can it be asked of us, who have no 
wings, that we should launch ourselves into space like the 
angels who have? What, then, constituted in Pellissier’s eyes 
the central doctrine of Christianity is, that there are affinity 
and kindred between human nature and God If anything 
offended him in Catholicism, it was the pretension of the 
priest to interpose between the human soul and its Heavenly 
Father. If anything pleased him in Protestant reform, it was 
the doctrine of the universal priesthood. No thing and no 
man between us and the Heavenly Father,—God living in the 
conscience and the soul, directly adored, directly apprehended 
by self-meditation,—an inexhaustible source of delight spring- 
ing up for the religious soul from this intimate and personal 
communion with the Divine Spirit which animates and puri- 
fies it,—the glorious results which hence ensue for liberty, for 
dignity, for the purification of the desires, for the joyous search 
after truth,—the assurance which the Christian draws from a 
spiritual communion with its great Original and Guide,—this 
was henceforth Pellissier’s Cliristianity. The great work of 
Jesus Christ, to accomplish which he gave his life, is to have 
shewn us in word and deed this sure and plain way of true 
salvation. Pellissier loved to go back along the ages, and to 
find in all the great historical religions an approximation to 
this fundamental truth. He had the power of inculcating 
upon the people the thesis, borrowed from the highest reli- 
gious philosophy, that Christianity is not @ religion, one by 
the side of others, but religion itself, concentrated into its 
essential, universal, perpetual expression. And it is because 
Jesus lived by this absolute religion that he has a right to our 
homage, or, to use a better word, to our faith. 

“But this faith in Jesus Christ will not be a theological belief 
formulated with precision ; it will be a religious faith, a well-founded 
trust, a profound veneration ; it will be adoration, it will be love. 
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The conception of his personality may vary ; it will depend upon 
times, upon traditions, upon philosophies, upon churches. The 
names by which men call him will be as various as these concep- 
tions; they will be Jewish, Greek, Alexandrian—what does it 
matter? Messiah, Word, Ideal, Lord, God, will be the differing 
forms into which the Christian will translate his faith; the essential 
thing is that this faith should exist, that it should be an adhesion of 
the mind, a sentiment of the heart, a living and religious reality.” 


Unhappily, we cannot reproduce, for those who have not 
heard Pellissier, the manly firmness, the imposing amplitude 
of an oratory which vibrated with a resounding energy, and 
carried its audiences with it into the highest spiritual regions. 
Pellissier, if I may use the expression, spoke great and strong 
things. The secret of his force was the mixture of a religious 
feeling, sincere, profound, poetic, rich in contagious emotion, 
with a complete freedom from the impedimenta of old dogma- 
tism. His language was that of a layman, natural, disdainful 
of that conventional phraseology which has been called the 
“dialect of Canaan,” and yet at the same time affirmative, 
at once exercising a tranquillizing power over consciences 
alarmed by the abandonment of old dogmas, and displaying 
to them the higher and positive truth, which shewed itself all 
the more attractive when disengaged from its superannuated 
accompaniments. And this is the method which we should 
recommend to young preachers who wish to carry into the 
pulpit a Christianity freed from old dogmas. It is possible for 
a time to interest an audience by shewing their falsity, but the 
attention thus excited soon dies away, and neither denial nor 
doubt has any power of edification. The sceptics, as well as 
the believers, who come to hear a preacher, need affirmations. 
The modern preacher may not have many such which he can 
conscientiously develop ; but let him put forth what he has, 
let him display them directly, let him shew their worth under 
their different positive aspects, and he will be much more 
certain to labour for the spiritual good of his hearers, and for 
the progress of a sounder theology, than if he filled his sermons 
with criticisms of the Bible and of orthodox doctrine. In con- 
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firmation of this principle, I shall quote the following fine 
passage from another sermon of Pellissier’s : 


“Christianity is the personal communion of man with God, and 
brotherhood with all mankind. The kingdom of God which Jesus 
laboured to establish was only this. Yes, we are in communion 
with God because we are of divine race. God is in us: this is our 
tremendous claim. In the conscience there are two elements : first 
myself, then a higher, objective element, which is God. My con- 
science, then, is God interpenetrating my life. And so when men 
say that we are rationalists, we do not know what they mean. We 
rationalists! We are mystics, we are in immediate relations with 
God. And this is why we suffer no mediators, no external autho- 
rity ; this is why we submit to no command of men; this is why 
we preserve our independence before the Bible, and stand upright 
even in the presence of Jesus Christ. God is our highest reason ; 
it is He who enlightens, He who directs, He who speaks to us 
within. And it is because we have this sentiment, this experience 
of God, that we are Protestants—I would even say, that we are 
Christians. For I prefer this name to the other. The name of 
Protestant has been illustrated by the heroism, by the valour, by 
the devotion of our fathers; but the name of Christian is better, 
inasmuch as it is universal and has no sectarian reference. With 
Christianity, wherever there is a spiritual church, a direct commu- 
nion with the living God, nothing shuts me out, I am a member 
of it.” 


I will also quote two other passages, one on immortality, 
the other on the necessity of public worship and fraternal 
meetings. They will serve to give an idea of Pellissier’s 
peculiar eloquence : 

“T believe in a simple, true, living immortality. It is with 
pride that, feeble as I am, I believe in the perpetuity of my exist- 
ence. Yes, I believe in immortality, and I boldly deny death.* I 
am not a savant; I do not pretend to speak in the name of science; 





* Without pretending to give an idea of the manner of speech of an orator who 
is no longer with us, we may notice such phrases as this as a specimen of those 
oratorical ‘‘ points d’orgue”’ which, aided by a powerful voice and the accent of 
a profound conviction, stamp themselves upon the consciousness of hearers, who are 
charmed by them, and upon whose lips they are to be found long after the occasion 
which gave them birth. 
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but I know that the science of this world affirms the existence of the 
molecule, and proclaims that this molecule, which is perpetually 
undergoing transformation, cannot perish. And you, and I,—all 
of us who have wept, who have suffered, who have attained the 
grandeur before God of having loved goodness and sought after 
truth,—we who are the seekers of the Infinite, and, as such, come 
before the Eternal,—we who present ourselves before Him with 
our griefs, those griefs which are our crown of glory,—shall we 
end in nothing? We who have worked, who have desired good, 
who have sought for justice, Jesus, the welfare of humanity, shall 
we have pursued this quest in vain? Shall our work survive only 
in the remembrance of men? No, my friends; I offer you no 
proofs, for they are useless; our hearts and our consciences cry out, 
Believe in a living humanity, in a personal immortality! Yes, we 
shall live. There is in it a mystery which I do not seek to pene- 
trate, a great veil which ought not to sadden you, for it must needs 
hang over the last moment of life. Death, in fact, is above all a 
great thing, because it is an act of faith. Man is a grand creature, 
because he feels that he is dying and is not afraid. An old poet 
has said, love is stronger than death. There is another thing also 
stronger than death, and that is conscience. The man who has 
struggled, who has wept, who has pursued the ideal, and who dies 
denying death, is a grand spectacle... . . I am then weak enough to 
trust in God, without troubling myself as to what after my death 
may become of my personality. Each of us may say with Jesus, 
‘My Father, Thou gavest me life, and Thou takest it again: blessed 
be Thou.’” 


It has often been and is still made matter of objection to 
the tendency of thought of which Pellissier was the eloquent 
representative, that it pushed an absolute individualism to a 
point of abuse destructive of all idea of the church and of 
common religious life. What follows is one of the replies 
which he made to this kind of objection : 


“ No, it is not good for men to be alone and separate from men. 
Isolation, lasting separation, are anticipated death, are moral impo- 
tence, are doubt, are denial. I have need of prayer with my brethren 
that I may be strong, that I may not bear alone the burden of life. 
I need the arms of my friends to hold me up when I fail, to help 
me in temptation, to save me from my own uncertainties and weak- 
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nesses. I cannot dispense with the grand current of religious feel- 
ing which circulates through great Christian assemblies, and utters 
itself in invocations fraternally offered up on high. I cannot bear 
that my voice should echo in the void, that it should not raise 
feelings and stir up souls. In my enthusiastic youth, I was often 
struck with the magnificence of the Mosaic worship ; I was carried 
away by the ceremonial pomp of the Feast of Tabernacles ; I 
admired the high-priest, alone between the offering and the altar, 
between the holy ark and the mystic lamps, and I was thrilled by 
the grand Hebrew poetry whjgh rose from the innumerable crowd 
prostrate in the sacred precinct. At a later period I was charmed 
with Greek symbolism ; I loved with an imaginative love the mar- 
vellous and multiform, though abased and degraded, art of Poly- 
theism ; there, too, I found institutions, associations, formulas, 
which were sovereign and universal. Then the wonderful cathedral, 
the symbolic prayer, which it was the fashion of the middle ages to 
plant upon the soil of Europe,—the cathedral, with its mysterious 
voice, its powerful organs, its incense, its resplendent altars,—the 
cathedral, with its time-honoured arches and its dim religious light, 
—struck my senses and set my young mind dreaming. And when 
for the first time I penetrated into your bare and modest meeting- 
houses, seized with a painful surprise, I began to regret the art and 
the poetry of the old religions. But when the mighty voices of 
preaching and of prayer arose,—when I heard the language of the 
modern world applied to the expression of my religious wants,— 
when I saw Christians assembled, standing up, in an attitude which 
indicated in every uplifted forehead a confidence in the common 
Father,—then my eyes were opened like one who wakens from a 
painful dream ; I was enlightened, and I cried out, What matters 
art, what matters poetry? The finest poetry of humanity is in the 
soul, and is that of hearts united in the expression of their feelings. 
No; heaven is not in mysterious ceremonies, or in the sublime and 
monumental basilica; heaven is not the starry vault which my gaze 
pierces, or the cloud which passes and loses itself in the mists of the 
horizon, or the wind which breathes through the desert its infinite 
and terrible harmonies. Heaven is wherever God is, wherever is 
Jesus Christ; wherever man prays, or invokes, or meditates; heaven 
is always near to humanity, and can be reached by a generous aspi- 
ration of the heart.... Man ought not to pray alone, to live 
alone, to die alone. If even, by the will of God, I came to the fatal 
hour far from all human sympathy,—if estrangement or death had 
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removed from my bed the brethren upon whom were stayed my 
courage and my hope of a holy end,—if I came to the edge of the 
abyss abandoned by men,—I should not even then be alone in 
death. To succour my agony, to receive my latest breath, would 
come my Leader, my Revealer, my Priest; I should have Jesus 
Christ as a stay in my isolation, and I should die without fear; for 
Jesus Christ would carry my prayers to the throne of God, would 
pronounce over my head the blessed words of divine absolution; he 
would bring me the forgiveness of my Father; his hand would lay 
hold of me in the midst of my anguigh, would raise me up in its 
plenitude of power, and would give me power to accomplish the last 
sacrifice, to incline towards the abyss, to sound its depths with a 
last look, to throw myself into it with courage, to perform the great 
act of human faith, to march towards the darkness affirming the 
light, to descend into death declaring life, to touch annihilation. pro- 
claiming immortality.” 


We may remark in general that Pellissier—a veritable 
southron—had’ what we may call an extemporaneous mind. 
There was in him something of the Molian harp, which 
vibrates with the wind. Nervous and exceedingly sensitive, 
he needed to be himself deeply impressed before he could 
bring into play his oratorical faculties. At once expansive and 
apt to communicate emotion, he loved to see before him a 
sympathetic audience. On this account he was somewhat 
unequal, and it not unfrequently happened that churches 
which heard him for the first time were disappointed. He 
usually began with a certain coldness and embarrassment of 
expression. But all at once the sacred emotion took posses- 
sion of him. An idea, an image, had pictured itself before his 
mind ; and immediately he dashed on, he attacked his subject 
with all the fire of his rich nature, language rose to his lips, 
pictorial, incisive, sonorous, impassioned, and the man was as 
one transfigured. I heard one day an old Cevenol say in his 
Provencal patois to his neighbour, “Cape de Dious, ’tis the 
devil converted who has got into the pulpit!” Another said 
to me, “With him, Moussiew, one mounts in a balloon, and rises 
so high as quite to lose sight of this poor earth!” Sometimes, 
in reading him, it is possible to regret that the thought loses 
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itself a little in a fluent verbosity, which hardly permits its 
outlines to be clearly distinguished. Pellissier, indeed, always 
lacked that talent of systematization, of rigorous co-ordiuation 
of thought, which makes great theologians and great philo- 
sophers. For example, he admitted the historical reality of 
the Biblical miracles at a time when all his principles ought 
to have weaned him from them. At a later day, and almost, 
if we may say so, without finding it out, he let this belief drop 
like a useless burthen, weighting his faith, and productive 
only of evil to himself and others. On the other hand, he 
might have been less powerful as an orator if he had been 
more rigorous, more mathematical, as a thinker. He could 
not learn his sermons by heart. He improvised, with the help 
of very carefully prepared notes. One of his great merits was, 
that while he was a decided republican, loving the people, and 
laying himself out above all to preach to the people, he was 
never trivial. A kind of native distinction, an innate taste for 
the beautiful, an artistic nature, always preserved him from 
this rock, on which popular preaching is so often wrecked. 
We must add, it is true, that the Protestant population of the 
South of France have a refined taste in judging of preaching ; 
they like neither the coldness of pedantry nor the carelessness 
of vulgarity, and they would never endure in the pulpit the 
more or less humorous eccentricities of which—to cite an 
instance with all due respect—the sermons of Mr. Spurgeon 
are full. 

In fine, such a prophet as a man can be in the nineteenth 
century, Pellissier was. Seized by the conception of a free Chris- 
tianity, such as he believed he found in the person of Christ 
and was able to preach in the Reformed Church of France, he 
carried wherever he could, and with irresistible force, his en- 
thusiasm and his confidence. Unhappy and disappointed in the 
immediate result, like all the prophets that have been before 
him, he has nevertheless accomplished a work which survives 
him. In Poitou, in Gascony, in Provence, there are very many 
men, still young, in the full activity of their powers, who have 
received from him a true religious impulse, and remain faithful 
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to his memory. Whenever the Reformed Church of France 
shall be freed from the struggles now tearing her to pieces, aud 
shall have wholly shaken off the yoke of the old orthodoxy 
which still weighs upon half her members, she will call to 
mind the valiant athlete who in her worst days prophesied 
her final deliverance, and who died in the ranks, wounded to 
the death, but full of hope in God. 





ALBERT REVILLE. 





Il—HEINRICH HEINE. 


The Life, Work and Opinions of Heinrich Heine. By William 
Stigand. London: Longmans. 2 vols. 8vo. 1875. 

H. Heine's Leben und Werke. Von Adolf Strodtmann. Berlin: 
Duncker. 2 vols. 8vo. 1867-69. 

Heinrich Heine's Séimmtliche Werke. Hamburg: Hoffmann 
und Campe. 22 vols.12mo. 1861-69. 


To English readers, Heinrich Heine is little more than a 
name, the mention of which recals certain lyrics of a strangely 
delicate grace and sweetness, which amateurs in verse are 
always trying to translate, though usually with very scant 
success. He would commonly be put down among the minor 
poets of Germany—Korner, Uhland, Riickert, Freiligrath— 
with a vague feeling, perhaps, that in his snatches of song 
was an intense and peculiar individuality, and that his reader 
must always be prepared for stumbling on the improper. 
And the impression is true enough as far as it goes, though 
it carries us only a very little way towards the comprehen- 
sion of Heine. His is undoubtedly the most genuine poet's 
voice which has made itself heard in Germany since Goethe's; 
not even Goethe’s songs are before Heine’s in true lyrical 
spontaneity and passion ; while, in spite of the apparent ease 
and almost looseness of his verse, he is as great an artist in 
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harmonious words as the old Apollo of Weimar himself. Did 
Heine’s fame rest upon his poetry alone, we might have to 
content ourselves with saying thus much of him. He rarely 
attempted a sustained flight of song, and when he did, the 
result was not happy. There is nothing to set beside “Faust” 
and “Egmont,” or even to compare with the “Roman Elegies,” 
or “Hermann and Dorothea.” But in a country in which 
prose composition is almost an unknown art, he wrote prose 
as well as Goethe himself, and made it the vehicle of a humour 
which stands unapproached and unapproachable in the whole 
range of German literature. Perhaps it is the quality of this 
humour which has prevented Heine from being better known 
in England. More Englishmen are acquainted with the “Buch 
der Lieder” than with “Romancero,” or the “Letze Gedichte ;” 
while all his prose works, including the “ Reisebilder,” remain, 
and are likely to remain, untranslated. Heine's life was one 
long struggle, certainly not undertaken without sufficient pro- 
vocation, against all things established and orthodox ; and in 
the warfare his mocking wit spared no thing and no man. 
He is often madly irreverent: no subject is too sacred to point 
an epigram or to suggest a bon-mot: he does not hesitate to 
express in a ludicrous form his reflections upon the most 
awful topics of speculation. He yields, apparently without 
any unwillingness, to the familiar temptation of all great 
humorists, and in pursuit of the ludicrous strays into regions 
from which it is impossible to come back clean. He was too 
complete a naturalist, in his views of human life and conduct, 
not to speak of things that ought to be unspeakable, with a 
frankness that often seems cynical and even impudent. But 
it is impossible not to pardon something to the brilliancy of 
his wit, to the humanity of his humour, or to refuse to balance 
strains of the most passionate pathos against the sallies of a 
too reckless mockery. Even his irreverence has its believing 
side: as an Italian peasant will sometimes scold the image of 
the saint in the power of whose intercession, even though for 


’ the moment it has failed him, he has a firm faith, so Heine 


cannot refrain from irony and laughter in the presence of 
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divine realities, the existence of which he does not care to 
deny. And no one can read the sad story of his death-bed, 
the matratzen-gruft on which he lay for six long years, with 
faculty after faculty slowly ebbing away from him, yet singing 
to the last, to the last resolutely facing fate and striving to 
pierce the secret of human destiny, without a feeling of pitiful 
regret that powers so brilliant and courage so high should 
often have fought the battles of humanity with soiled hands, 
and disappear at last in an earth-born mist of pain and tears, 
ouly faintly irradiated by a gleam of faith. 

The chief merit of Mr. Stigand’s elaborate biography is, that 
for the first time it tells Heine’s story to English readers, and 
that to alarge extent in his own language. It was of the 
essence of the man to be autobiographical: his lyrical poetry 
is full of personal passion: in his prose works he returns again 
and again to the fruitful theme of his own thoughts and feel- 
ings; while in his “ Letze Gedichte” it is possible to follow 
every alternation of hope and despair, wild speculation and 
sad self-mockery, as he lies upon his weary bed. One of 
Heine’s brothers became a hanger-on of the Austrian Court, 
and by his instrumentality the memoirs, on which the poet 
spent much time and labour, were bought by an agent of the 
Hapsburgs, and are now safe—unless some beneficent revolu- 
tion intervene—in the Imperial Library at Vienna. But apart 
from this stroke of ill-luck, which, if anything could vex the 
dead, would disturb, one would think, Heine’s repose at Mont- 
martre, the materials for a complete and clear picture of the 
man are not wanting, and Mr. Stigand has placed them in full 
detail before the reader. Judging from the present work, by 
which alone we know Mr. Stigand, we should hardly have 
chosen him as Heine's biographer. To perform that task well 
demands a certain deft lightness of literary touch, and his 
touch is by no means light. He is not very happy in his 
reproduction of Heine’s inimitable prose ; and as for his trans- 
lations of verse, we can only beg those who have no other 
acquaintance with the poet to suspend their judgment. He 
is one of the. school of Paris-worshipers, of whom M. Victor 
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Hugo in France and Mr. Swinburne in England are the high- 
priests; a superstition which might not in itself disqualify him 
for the task which he has undertaken, were it not accompanied 
by a blind and passionate hatred of Germany. Heine no 
doubt had his French side: the lighter play and surface-gleam 
of his wit were French, or perhaps more truly Jewish ; but 
he only spoke the truth when he called himself “a genuine 
German jack-pudding ;” and not to enter fully into the Ger- 
man element of his character is to fail to touch its deeper 
springs. On the other hand, Strodtmann’s book, even more 
voluminous than Stigand’s, is a work of true German “gelehrt- 
heit,” with ample collection of every particular of Heine’s life, 
and copious illustrative notes, all thrown together with little 
regard to form, and, as is the wont of such books, without an 
index. Mr. Stigand’s book is, for the English or any reader, 
easier to refer to; but we entertain a strong suspicion that 
without Strodtmann’s it would never have been written. 
Heinrich Heine, the son of Samson Heine and Betty von 
Geldern, was born at Diisseldorf on the 13th of December, 
1799. Both his parents were Hebrew in extraction and in 
faith ; the father, a member of a family some of whom attained 
great wealth, and occupied a high position in that financial 
aristocracy of Europe of which the Rothschilds are the un- 
disputed chiefs; the mother, the daughter of a distinguished 
physician, whose father or grandfather had been ennobled for 
medical services to the Elector of Jiilich-Cleve-Berg. Samson 
Heine, however, never shared in the good fortune of his family ; 
he tried many occupations in many places, failing in all, and 
at last owed the means of supporting himself and educating 
his children to the liberality of his brother, Solomon Heine, 
the great banker of Hamburg. On the other hand, those who 
believe in the theory that great men always derive their 
characteristic qualities from their mothers, may find confirma- 
tion of it in the fact that Frau Heine was a woman of great 
abilities and a strong will. She long survived both husband 
and son, the latter of whom never spoke of her except with 
the sincerest affection and respect. During the long years 
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through which he languished on his painful Parisian death- 
bed, the knowledge of his real condition was carefully con- 
cealed from her ; one loving excuse after another was devised 
to account for the fact that he did not come to see her at 
Hamburg ; and he roused himself from his irritable wretched- 
ness to write to her the cheerful and amusing letters which 
she had been accustomed to receive from him in his better 
days. 

Heine’s early education was in the Lyceum of Diisseldorf, 
then under the direction of a Catholic priest, one of the old 
easy-going, liberal school, Rector Schallmeyer, who, we may 
remark in passing, wanted to make the bright little Jew boy, 
the future Voltaire of Germany, into a priest like himself. 
But this was not to be; and Heinrich, whose parents were too 
poor to give him a university training, was sent at sixteen 
into the Ghetto of Frankfort, there to learn business. This 
episode, however, only lasted two months; he came back to 
Diisseldorf, whence, after some delay, full no doubt of debates 
as to what was to be done with a boy at once so clever and 
so impracticable, he was despatched to Hamburg, to his uncle 
Solomon, who was already beginning to be recognized as a 
great financial magnate. But three years’ trial at last con- 
vinced Solomon Heine that the nephew whom he petted and 
bullied and pensioned all his life had no talent for business, 
and he offered to send him to Bonn, on condition that he 
would go through a complete course of legal education, and 
finally settle in Hamburg as an advocate. The offer was joy- 
fully accepted, and Heine, now almost twenty, set off in the 
highest spirits for the pleasant university on the banks of his 
beloved Rhine. But after a while, Bonn, too, proved a failure. 
Heine threw himself into the joyous current of student life, 
wrote poetry, studied old German history and literature, but 
did not diligently apply himself to the Corpus Juris. He was 
training his literary faculty and forming cultivated friendships, 
but hardly drawing near to the proposed end, that, namely, of 
making his own living by law. So, after a brief sojourn in 
Bonn, he migrated to Gottingen, which was dull enough, and 
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therefore, we may suppose, propitious to legal studies. But he 
had not been here four months when, very much against his 
will, he became involved in a duel, and was “sent down,” as 
we should call it, for six months. In deep disgust he shook 
the dust off his feet against Géttingen, which had afterwards 
to pay for her treatment of him in many a bitter scoff, and 
took his way to Berlin. 

Here, however, literature got the better of law more de- 
cidedly than ever. Political life was impossible in the Prussia 
of that day, and art and letters and philosophy engaged all 
finer minds. Hegel was the acknowledged king of German 
speculation, under whose banner marched the bolder vota- 
ries of light and progress. La Motte Fouqué, the author of 
“ Undine,” and Adalbert von Chamisso, another veteran of the 
romantic school, spoke kind words to the youthful poet. But 
there was then in the best society of Berlin, as there has been 
more than once, a curiously Jewish element, with which Heine 
felt himself completely in accord. No literary salon could 
compare with that of Rahel, the accomplished wife of Varn- 
hagen von Ense ; and both husband and wife became Heine’s 
life-long friends. Her sister-in-law, Friederike Robert, the 
wife of Leopold Robert, a tragic poet of no great fame, was 
one of ¢hose beautiful women whose loveliness is a charm to 
all beholders, and a memory for ever to those who have known 
them. The brothers Michel and Meyer Beer were just begin- 
ning their careers, one as a dramatic poet, the other as a 
musician. What may without exaggeration be called the 
illustrious house of Mendelssohn held its high place in society, 
although Moses Mendelssohn was dead, and Felix no more 
than a marvellous child) Besides these, there were the men 
whom Strodtmann distinguishes by the name of “young Pales- 
tine,” and especially Eduard Gans and Moses Moser, all of 
whom were at this moment engaged in an effort, with which 
Heine felt a deep sympathy, to raise the intellectual condi- 
tion of their Jewish fellow-countrymen, by substituting the 
German language for their barbarous Hebrew patois, and 
bringing them into living communion with the thought and 
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cultivation of the time. To this circle, then, he addressed his 
first volume of poems, the “Junge Leiden,” in which he struck 
the chord of lyrical passion which vibrated under his hand all 
his life, and the two tradigies, “Ratcliffe” and “Almansor,” 
which had no great success, and but for his subsequent 
celebrity would have been soon forgotten. 

Heine left Berlin in 1823, for Liineburg, where Samson 
Heine, after the failure of many commercial projects, had by 
this time settled. Here he remained for some months, making, 
however, the first of those visits to the sea which put a mark 
upon his verse, distinguishing it from that of other great Ger- 
mans, who are certainly the most terrestrial of all poets. Then, 
after one of his innumerable squabbles with his uncle, who at 
once loved and despised him, petted him at one time, and at 
another quarrelled with him furiously, but who never under- 
stood or cared for his literary celebrity, he again yielded to fate 
and went back to Gottingen, to take the degree of Doctor of 
Law. This he accomplished in July, 1825. But before he 
could be admitted, a formality had to be gone through, which, 
with whatever theological impartiality he and his friends 
might regard it, was looked upon by Heine as an intolerable 
humiliation. By the iniquitous Jaws of Prussia at that time, 
no Jew could practise as an advocate, and baptism- was a 
necessary passport to the bar. Of course this had been fore- 
seen, nor did either Samson or Solomon Heine appear to have 
felt any objection to it. But to Heinrich, who, if he had any 
religious convictions at all, was at that time a Hegelian Pan- 
theist, the ceremony was intensely hateful, not only because 
it involved deliberate falsehood, but as a public proof of that 
“sufferance” which was “the badge of all his tribe.” He 
could not draw back, however, at the last, and was received 
into the Protestant Church at Heiligenstadt on June 28, 1825, 
changing the name Harry, by which he had hitherto been 
known, for the more pretentious appellation of Christian 
Johann Heinrich. But he never forgot the humiliation, or 
forgave Prussia and Christianity. Writing to his friend Moses 
Moser, before the end of the year, he says: “ As I am talking 
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of books, let me recommend to you Golowin’s Journey to 
Japan. You will see there that the Japanese are the most 
civilized, the most urbane people upon earth. Yes, I might 
even say a Christian people, had I not read to my astonish- 
ment that nothing is so hated and abhorred by this people 
as Christianity. I will be a Japanese. They hate nothing so 
much as the Cross. I will be a Japanese.”* 

Solomon Heine’s expectations, however, that his nephew 
would settle down to some respectable tradesman-like or pro- 
fessional way of getting his living, were always destined to be 
thwarted. The Doctor’s degree, bought at so terribly high a 
price, always remained an empty title. But in the last days 
of Heine’s sojourn at Gottingen, he had made a journey into 
the Harz mountains, an account of which, half sarcastic, half 
sentimental, half prose, half poetry, He published under the 
title of “ Reisebilder ”"—“ Pictures of Travel.” It at once be- 
came apparent that Germany had gained not only a new poet, 
but, what is much rarer upon Teutonic soil, a great and genial 
humorist, who used his somewhat cumbrous native tongue 
with more ease and grace than any one since Goethe. From 
this moment every one but the banker uncle must have felt 
that Heine’s vocation was purely literary, and that any at- 
tempt to tie him down to the dry details of legal practice was 
a harnessing of Pegasus which could lead only to disaster. He 
went, indeed, to Hamburg in 1825, to begin’ the exercise of 
his profession; but nothing came of it. On the contrary, a 
visit which he had paid to Norderney, an islet of sand off the 
wild coast of Friesland, had already produced impressions, 
which, deepened by subsequent journeys to Cuxhaven and 
Heligoland, were to issue in a second book of the “ Reise- 
bilder,” which, both in its prose and poetry alike, breathed the 
very spirit of the North Sea. By this time he was a marked 
man throughout Germany. Almost every cultivated reader 
was looking for his books, and almost every government had 
interdicted them. He had already found in Julius Campe, of 
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Hamburg, the publisher from whom, notwithstanding a thou- 
sand squabbles, he never afterwards parted, and in the freedom 
of the old Hanseatic town, which on every other account he so 
bitterly disliked, an intellectual fulcrum from which to move 
the world of German thought. The devices were innumerable 
by which Campe smuggled not only Heine’s works, but other 
reprehensible literature, into Prussia and Austria, and the 
lesser States which followed their lead of reaction ; while of 
course the price of the article was in proportion to the risks 
which it ran before it reached the purchaser. Royal person- 
ages complained to the Senate of Hamburg in vain: perhaps 
the Senate were not greatly in earnest in its remonstrances 
with Campe: at all events, he went on his way imperturb- 
ably. Once, indeed, he was sent to prison for refusing to give 
up his authority for a Scandalous story in the third volume of 
Vehse's History of the Lesser German Courts ; and when this 
produced no effect, was heavily fined, with as little avail. 
The end was, that the Senate gave way; Campe got his 
money back, and the royal personage was fain to swallow his 
displeasure. 

A visit of a few months to England, about this time, laid 
the foundation of Heine’s life-long dislike to almost every- 
thing that is English, except Shakspere. Returning to Ham- 
burg, he published his “ Buch der Lieder,” a collection of short 
poems chiefly taken from his earlier volume, “ Junge Leiden” 
and the “Reisebilder,’ but which in the form that it now 
assumed constitutes his best title to poetical fame. Then 
after awhile he betook himself to Munich, where he entered 
into the friendliest relations with the celebrated publisher, 
Baron Cotta, whose name is inseparably connected with those 
of Goethe, Schiller and Herder, and who, in addition, was the 
proprietor of the “Times” of Germany, the Augsburg “ Allge- 
meine Zeitung.” He hoped, too, from the liberality of King Lud- 
wig of Bavaria, not yet the senile lover of Lola Montes, some 
permanent appointment of a literary kind. But after waiting 
seven months, these expectations came to nothing, and the 
irresistible attractions of Italy drew him southward. The 
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story of his journey, first told in one of Cotta’s numerous 
periodicals, forms the third volume of the “ Reisebilder.” He 
lingered long in northern Italy, especially at the baths of 
Lucca; and Florence, whence he was recalled by his father’s 
death, was the southern term of his journey. But the Italian 
volume of the “Reisebilder” was a turning-point of his repu- 
tation. It revealed him for the first time in his weakness as 
well as in his strength. No humour more genuine and more 
daring ever came from a human pen; but it overstepped all 
limits either of reverence or of decency. Nothing was sacred, 
nothing seemly, to this wild mocker. The concluding chapters 
of the “ Baths of Lucca” were peculiarly unhappy. Heine and 
his friend Immermann, a tragic poet, who has since subsided 
into a very modest obscurity, had fallen into a literary quarrel 
with the Count von Platen, a Swabian poet, whose pedigree 
was as imposing as his verses were poor; and Heine, set- 
ting upon the unfortunate poetaster, tore him to pieces with 
weapons which no gentleman could possibly take into his 
hands. The annihilation was complete, but the shame was 
chiefly reflected back upon the assailant. The accusations 
which were freely made cannot be even hinted at here ; it is 
enough to say that on one side of his character Heine was re- 
vealed as a literary gladiator whose sword was poisoned, and 
who acknowledged no rules of honourable warfare. 

It is not necessary to trace Heine’s movements with precise 
accuracy during the next two or three years. Hamburg was 
still his home, but he spent a good deal of his time on the flat 
coasts and sandy islets of the North Sea, at once renovating 
his always weak health, and indulging in that communion 
with the ocean by which his imagination was so powerfully 
fed. He was at Heligoland, full of weariness and listlessness, 
when the news of the three days of July roused him to 
sudden passion. All his thoughts were drawn to Paris and 
the glorious victory of the barricades. The Holy Alliance 
seemed to totter to its base ; there was once more a chance for 
enslaved and suffering humanity. For a while he hoped that 
the shock of the earthquake would spread to Germany, as in- 
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deed it did to Belgium, and there shatter the intolerable social 
and political tyranny against which his whole life was a con- 
stant struggle. But as the futility of these expectations 
became perpetually more apparent, his eyes turned longingly 
to France, and especially to Paris, as the fountain of hope for 
mankind. He wanted to see for himself the heroes of the 
barricades, the Citizen King, the progress of constitutional 
liberty. To leave Hamburg decisively behind would be itself 
a gain; he hoped much for his weak health from the milder 
climate of France ; perhaps the strange thought of a society in 
which it was no disadvantage to be a Jew went for something. 
He had never been a fanatical German, while his childhood at 
Diisseldorf had filled him with French and Napoleonic enthu- 
siasm: perhaps, were he once established at Paris, he could 
make Germany and France understand each other a little 
better, and help in the reconciliation of two great nations. 
The project thus brooded upon soon grew irresistibly attrac- 
tive, and Heine crossed the Rhine on the Ist of May, 1831. 
From this time forward there is a sense in which he is as much 
French as German. 

We must pass rapidly over the fifteen years of his Parisian 
life, that we may have room for that estimate of his strange 
character and wonderful powers which this brief sketch of his 
career is designed to make intelligible. He never seriously 
regretted his expatriation. He found the air of Paris beyond 
measure exhilarating. The careful translations of his works, 
published under his own superintendence, convinced the 
Parisians, to their genuine astonishment, that in this stranger 
from Hamburg they had the true successor of Voltaire ; and 
his conversation, which was faultlessly French in tone as well 
as in speech, sustained the impression. His literary activity 
was incessant. He wrote books on Germany for France, and 
books on France for Germany. In a voluminous correspond- 
ence addressed to the “Allgemeine Zeitung,” he criticised all 
that was new in French art and literature. A volume of short 
poems, entitled “ Romancero,” though published long after his 
terrible malady had laid its hand upon him, was in no respect 
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unworthy of the author of the “Buch der Lieder.” Perhaps 
in his latter years his political course somewhat perplexed and 
disappointed critics on both sides. He certainly made no way 
in the favour of German potentates; for whatever he pub- 
lished in Germany underwent relentless mutilation at the 
hands of the censor, and Julius Campe’s warfare with the 
police was never intermitted. But ragged republicans and 
plotting refugees who crowded to Paris as to the Mecca of 
Revolution, complained that Heine gave them the cold 
shoulder. For one thing, he did not believe in plots; and 
for another, was not fond of out-at-elbows politicians. Per- 
haps he had a weakness in the direction of standing well with 
the Rothschilds and other magnates, who were unwilling to 
be compromised by contact with revolution. For constitutions 
and forms of government he never cared much; the war which 
he waged against despotism was solely an intellectual one, 
and his only weapon his pen. In the latter years of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, at a time when for various reasons he was 
greatly straitened in circumstances, he received a pension from 
the French Government. But there is no reason to suppose 
that this help was accompanied by degrading or indeed any 
conditions. The fact is, that Heine, owing both to the 
peculiarities of his character and to the circumstances of 
his early life, had neither aptitude nor liking for practical 
politics. He was a literary free lance, and as such he lived 
and died. 

Heine’s relations with his uncle Solomon remained upon 
the accustomed footing till the death of the latter at the end 
of the year 1844. The rich banker, who was capable upon 
occasion of very liberal things, and who had a kind of grudging 
affection for his nephew, while he was quite unable to appre- 
ciate his position in the world of letters, made him an allow- 
ance which, though not large, was regularly paid. But the 
cousins, with their wives and husbands, seem one and all to 
have feared and hated Heine. They envied him his position 
in the old man’s favour, which they feared he might one day 
turn to pecuniary account, and professed to dread an onslaught 
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of his satiric pen on themselves. As long as Solomon Heine 
lived, they effected little ; but when his will was published, it 
appeared that he had left the poet only a trifling legacy in 
ready money, although there had been a positive promise that 
the allowance above alluded to should be secured to him for 
his life time, with a reversion of half the same annual amount 
to his widow. If, therefore, the annuity was to continue to be 
paid at all, it could only be by favour of Karl Heine, Solo- 
mon’s son. This man was under the deepest obligations of 
gratitude to his cousin Heinrich, who had tenderly nursed 
him through an attack of cholera, at the time of the Paris 
epidemic of 1832, a time when blind terror had loosened 
bonds of natural affection, and braver men than our poet had 
sought safety in flight. But he now avowed his intention of 
no longer paying the annuity, unless Heine would submit all 
his writings to a kind of family censorship ; a proposition, it 
need hardly be added, which he indignantly refused to enter- 
tain. We cannot go into the details of the quarrel, which 
shook Heine’s life to its base. Its first consequence was an 
attack of paralysis, which was the beginning of the end. 
Heine did not take to his bed till 1849, and he lingered till 
1856. But his existence during the whole of this period was 
only a prolonged life in death. His disease, a malady of the 
spinal marrow, made very slow progress, but it took one en- 
joyment after another out of his life, and rendered it little 
better than one protracted torment. Mr. Stigand thus de- 
scribes his condition almost at the beginning of his misery : 


“Tndeed, although he had still the use of his legs, he was in 
other respects in a pitiable state. His left eye was wholly closed, 
and of his right the vision was darkened and the lid only capable 
of being lifted up by the hand. His lips had become partly insen- 
sible and deprived of motion, and his heart felt bound as by an iron 
frost. In such a condition he could not read, he said, ten lines 
together, although he managed still to write, but with difficulty, 
and his painfully formed letters, scrawling along the paper, formed 
a sorrowful contrast to the neat finished hand for which he had 
hitherto been remarkable. Later he accustomed himself to a secre- 
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tary, but it is significant of him that he never could reconcile him- 
self to dictation in composing, alleging that he could not give his 
thoughts a plastic form without the aid of a pen. He did not, how- 
ever, as was the case later, suffer much physical pain; yet sad 
indeed is the picture which he draws of his situation, and of his 
life at home with his poor wife, whose cheerful nature too was 
overcome for a time, under this accumulation of afflictions. ‘My 
lips are now so affected,’ he writes, ‘that even kissing has no effect 
upon them. I sit whole nights long silent by the side of the fire 
with my wife. ‘Quelle conversation Allemande,’ she says sometimes 
with a sigh. The palate, too, and a part of the tongue are affected, 
and all that I eat tastes like earth.’”* 


Still, however, he was able to leave home in search of 
health: he spent the summer of 1845 at Montmorency, and 
in 1846 tried with little effect the baths of Baréges. It is 
impossible to read without indignation that the King of 
Prussia, notwithstanding Humboldt’s intercession, peremp- 
torily refused him permission to come to Berlin, to consult 
Dieffenbach, or without pleasure that Meyerbeer, then in the 
first bloom of his reputation, offered to take upon himself pay- 
ment of the pension which Karl Heine had repudiated. In 
1847, the latter came to Paris and made his own terms. The 
unhappy poet had no choice. For his wife’s sake even more 
than for his own, it was necessary to secure some fixed means 
of subsistence, and he engaged that nothing should be pub- 
lished from his pen, “either during his lifetime or after his 
death, which should contain a word injurious either to the 
family of Karl Heine or to that of his wife Fould-Furtado.” 
This once settled, his relations suffered him to die in peace ; 
although they probably thought, as Charles IT. said of himself, 
that he was an unconscionably long time about it. On the 
religious aspect of what Heine called his “ matratzen-gruft,” 
“ mattress-grave,” we shall have something to say presently : 
into its painful physical details we have no desire to enter. 
Little by little, strength and faculty ebbed away from him, 
till at last he lay, the shadow of himself, on a pile of mat- 
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tresses, unable to move, unable to see except by lifting up his 
eyelids with his finger, at last almost unable to write more 
than a few feeble lines with a pencil, and yet with all this 
helplessness racked with constant pain. But still the un- 
conquerable spirit held its seat. “Romancero,” a volume 
which contains some of his most beautiful and characteristic 
poems, was not published till 1851, and it was followed by 
another collection of “Last Poems,” which brings us down to 
1855. The problems of human destiny still occupied his 
mind, and though he had at last come to the conclusion that 
only Theism would in any degree solve them, his speculations 
were as daring as ever, and the wildest words of mogking wit 
rose as readily to his lips. One solace was not denied him in 
his extremity—the tenderness of domestic love. In 1841 he 
had married Madlle. Mathilde Mirat, a Parisian grisette, who 
had already been for two or three years the companion of his 
home. No marriage was ever more fortunate. Mathilde knew 
nothing about literature, and did not in the least understand 
why “her Henri” was famous ; but she was beautiful, cheerful, 
kindly, docile, and worshiped her husband. To her, in return, 
all the tenderness of his nature came out ; and it is touching 
to see how the poet who had sung a thousand loves, and cele- 
brated a thousand beauties, implicitly relies at last upon the 
artless love of the untaught woman who cannot read a line of 
his verses, but who knows herself the wife of his heart. Says 
Alfred Meissner, the intimate friend of his last days : 


“ When I consider everything, weigh everything, I fully believe 
that the poet loved his Mathilde more than he had loved any other 
being upon earth. On his sick bed, in the midst of his most ter- 
rible pains, his thoughts were always directed to preserving her 
honour before the world, and making her subsistence sure for the 
remainder of her days. It was his constant regret that he had not 
managed his affairs better in the days of his good fortune and put 
by money, and he summoned up all his strength to make up for the 
past. It was only for her that he strained his powers to work to 
the last ; and every clause of his will gives proof of a care for her 
which was prolonged beyond the grave. She was his doll, which 
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he loved to dress elegantly in silk and in lace, which he would 
gladly have adorned with the finest of all that was to be found in 
Paris. He sent her out to walk, sent her to theatres and to con- 
certs, smiled whenever she approached him, and had for her only 
bons-mots and words of endearment. She never participated in the 
evolutions of his spirit, and never knew anything of his battles, but 
she only lived in him, and she stood faithfully by his side for 
twenty years.” * 


The end came on the 17th of February, 1856. 


Heine’s fame as-a poet must chiefly rest upon his lyrics. 
His early tragedies are deservedly forgotten, and he never 
attempted any elaborate descriptive or narrative poem. Tenny- 
son somewhere calls the short poems of which “In Memoriam” 
is composed, “swallow flights of song:” were they not so ex- 
quisitely graceful, Heine’s most characteristic verses might be 
compared to the still briefer excursions through the air of the 
flying fish. Two or three stanzas are often all. Some thought, 
some fancy, often only a mere lyrical cry, is dropped upon the 
page, expressed in what seems to be the most artlessly care- 
less, but is really the most delicately moulded phrase. Through- 
out the poems of his early and his middle career, love, and 
that in a passionate form, is the single theme, upon which the 
subtle hand of the musician weaves innumerable variations. 
Now and then an immortal ballad, as for instance “The Pil- 
grimage to Kevlaar,” stands out from the rest, and the intense 
individuality of the poet recedes into the background ; but it 
cannot long be repressed, and the reader is once more the con- 
fidant of countless hopes and fears, and longings and regrets. 
An unfortunate attachment to one of the daughters of his 
uncle Solomon Heine inspired the “Junge Leiden ;” and the 
cousin, who meanwhile married a man of prosaic steadiness 
and comfortable means, was besung under many names, and 
exhibited to all Germany in every attitude of fuithlessness 
At a later period, his heroines are so numerous as to defy 
identification, nor need any critic greatly care to identify them. 
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They come and go like fleeting sunbeams on the page, and are 
interesting only for the light in which they shew the poet. 
Perhaps the chief fault of many of these brilliants of song is, 
that they are hard to remember and to discriminate. In all 
of them there is the scent of the rose and the violet ; in all of 
them the echo of the lark’s song and the nightingale’s. They 
begin abruptly and end when least expected: no elaborate 
prelude introduces them, no formal cadence marks their close. 
They are like a bird’s song, uttered out of the necessity of 
singing, and touching a grace “ beyond the reach of art.” 

Yet nothing could be further from the truth than to suppose 
them artless. Heine has comparatively little variety of metre; 
his favourite form is an iambic measure, like that of “ Chevy 
Chase,” while sometimes he adopts a trochaic lilt, rhymed 
or unrhymed, of the same character. Nothing can be con- 
ceived to move “ pede solutiore,” and the verses will not sub- 
mit themselves to any accurate scansion. But a wonderful 
natural melody breathes through them, like the wind among 
the pine-tops, or the waves breaking on the shingle; a melody 
which, as the manuscripts remain to shew, was attained by 
careful and reiterated correction, and the substitution of one 
seeming naiveté of phrase for another. It is recorded that 
when Immermann sent him the manuscript of his poem, 
“Tulifaintchen,” he returned it to him with four closely-written 
sheets full of minute metrical emendations ; and the measure 
which he measured to his friend he did not shrink from apply- 
ing to himself. Yet in another way it seemed as if his natural 
genius got the better of him, and defied all restrictions of art. 
He could not breathe the pure air of passion and sentiment 
for long. Unless his poems were of the shortest, an irre- 
sistible impulse of mockery seemed to seize him, bidding him 
point the quick finger of scorn and sarcasm at himself. The 
jarring note often comes when least expected and least wel- 
come ; but it is part of the conditions of the song, as if the 
singer saw the seamy side of love, and faith, and patience, and 
must needs turn the web wrong side out. Two instances, both 
taken from his death-bed poems, when, if ever, the spirit of 
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mockery might be thought to be laid to rest, will explain what 
we mean. In a little poem addressed to his wife, of ouly five 
stanzas, he pictures, at first with simple pathos, his own death, 
and then her visit to the cemetery to lay a wreath of immor- 
telles on his grave. But the last verse quietly tells her that 
she will be too tired to walk home again, and notes the cab- 
stand nearest to the gates of Montmartre! The other, which 
shews the ruling passion strong in death, is taken from 
perhaps the last poem he ever wrote, in January, 1856. It 
describes, in language which had lost nothing either of its 
melody or of its pictorial power, a strange dream. He thought 
he lay, a dead man, in a quaintly-carved sarcophagus, over 
which twined itself a passion-flower. On the marble coffin 
were sculptured all the legends of Hellas and of Judwa alike. 
Presently he recovered consciousness, and found the bas-reliefs 
in hot controversy; the everlasting conflict of Greeks and 
barbarians rang in his ears, till at last he woke, roused from 
his dream by the braying of Balaam’s ass. Was ever such 
an ending to a poem full of at once the finest fancy and the 
tenderest pathos? Did ever poet die with so strange a_song 
upon his lips ? 

That Heine’s prose writing should exhibit the same charac- 
teristic is not surprising. From first to last he was a soldier 
who fought “on his own hand,” like the doughty blacksmith 
of Perth, against all powers that were—secular, spiritual, 
philosophical, literary—and was not too scrupulous as to the 
weapons which he used. Part of this lay in the nature of the 
man. “I confess,” he says in the preface to “Romancero,”* 
“T have scratched many a man, bitten many a man, and have 
been in nowise a lamb. But, believe me, those bepraised 
lambs of mildness would behave themselves much less piously 
did they possess the teeth and the claws of the tiger.” But 
part of it, too, may be put down to the kind of enemy against 
whom he had to fight. With almost every avenue to an 
honourable ambition closed to him, at least in Germany, by 
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the circumstances of his birth, and compelled to buy entrance 
into a‘nominal profession at the price of infinite humiliation ; 
full of social and political aspirations, yet seeing that the 
grinding despotism of the larger courts of Germany, only too 
faithfully imitated in the irritating oppression of the lesser 
ones, made liberty a mockery and public life an impossibility ; 
deeply resenting the servility with which many men of letters 
bought royal and grand-ducal patronage at the price of silence; 
and perpetually goaded to increased bitterness by the stupidity 
of censors who allowed no work of his, unmutilated, to meet 
the eyes of his countrymen,—it is little wonder that, possess- 
ing the tiger’s teeth and claws, he bit and scratched without 
mercy. On the whole, perhaps it is not possible to feel much 
compassion for his victims; the punishment, if sometimes 
excessive, is too evidently well deserved. There is something 
delightfully fresh in seeing the serious and somewhat clumsy 
German tongue transformed into an instrument of satire which 
Pascal or Voltaire might not have disdained to use: one 
clever sentence after another rolls forward to some well- 
turned epigram, some sly mockery, often to some unexpected 
phrase of pathos: the very Gallicisms, which are felt to be 
blots upon other men’s style, help his persiflage, and are not 
suffered to impair his weightier sense. No man ever spent 
so much good work on fugitive art criticisms and newspaper 
correspondence: even now, his accounts of music and pictures 
in Paris between 1830 and 1840 are full of interest and amuse- 
ment. Nothing can be clearer, while at the same time freer 
from a trace of dulness, than his expositions of German 
thought : his poetical prose, as when in the “Gotter in Exil” 
he half traces, half invents, the strange remains of classical 
paganism in existing popular beliefs, has every quality of 
charm, and we are fully persuaded that his memoirs, could 
they be rescued from their Viennese imprisonment, would turn 
out to be the most delightful that ever were written. Still, 
there is one great, pervading defect in Heine. Goethe is 
reported to have said of some poet, and it is almost sure that 
he meant Heine, “that he had every other gift, but wanted 
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love.”* A strange thing to say of one who made love the 
perpetual theme of verse which men will not willingly let die, 
and yet it is true. His love is to a large extent passion, which 
perishes in its own gratification; while of that larger and 
deeper, if less intense, affection, which attaches itself to what- 
ever is loveable in human character in the general, believing 
always in good and hoping for the best, he had very little. 
His hand was only too naturally against every man’s, and he 
did not find it strange that every man’s hand should be against 
his. He could speak kind words and do kind actions: his 
mother and his wife, at least, he loved deeply: he was constant 
to many friendships. But his smile wanted sweetness, and 
was easily transformed into a sneer. He lived as if the world 
and mankind were but a puppet-show, of which, himself a 
puppet, he knew in part the ignoble secret, and would wil- 
lingly guess the rest. But of all keys that are applied to 
the lock of the world’s mystery, the least effectual is surely 
that of scorn and sarcasm. 

The Jewish element was strong in Heine from first to last, 
and not least strong when he was most intent upon repressing 
it. Though it is always dangerous to speak in general terms 
of natural intellectual characteristics, we may suggest his 
Hebrew blood as some explanation of his religious cynicism. 
A Jew that has broken with Jewish belief strikes the imagi- 
nation as a man left without a rag of religious faith to keep 
him from the cold winds of denial. But it may be questioned 
whether, in a national and patriotic sense, any Jew ever does 
break with Judaism, and in this region religion and patriotism 
lie very near. “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right 
hand forget its cunning!” are words which breathe a spell 
over all Hebrew hearts, faithful and unfaithful: even for 

Senjamin Disraeli’s somewhat arid and hollow spirit they are 
not without a charm, and a real feeling infuses itself into his 
artificial rhetoric when he recounts the long sufferings of 
his people, or describes the fidelity with which they still cling 





* See Matthew Arnold’s fine lines on “ Heine’s Grave.” 
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to ancestral customs. It was the same with Heine. There is 
little gall in his satire when, as is constantly the case, the 
Jew figures upon his canvas. His unfinished novel, “The 
Rabbi of Bacharach,’ would have been a tale of Jewish 
heroism and suffering under Christian persecution. One of 
his longer poems, which belongs to the latest period of his 
life, sang the praises and told the tale of an old Jewish bard, 
Jehuda Ben Halevy, who died for the love of a fair stricken 
damsel called Jerusalem, even as did the troubadour, Geoffrey 
Rudel, for Melisanda of Tripolis. But in nothing did Heine 
more signally shew his true poetic insight than in the way in 
which he boldly adopted into his verse all the mean squalor of 
Jewish life in the cities of the West,—its huxtering traffic, 
its foul exterior, its vulgar dialect, its humble repute,—and 
shewed how, side by side with these things, live the ideal 
hope of Zion, and the long glories of an immortal past. 
Readers of Matthew Arnold’s well-known essay upon Heine 
will recollect the translation which he gives of a passage 
in the “ Reisebilder,” describing the perfect content, at once 
grotesque and sublime, of Moses Lump, an old-clothesman of 
Hamburg, when on the Sabbath eve he comes home out of the 
noisy and weary city, and, sitting down with wife and children 
to his supper of fried fish, blesses the God of his fathers, and 
sings the songs of Zion in a strange land. And the same idea 
is presented in an imaginative form in one of Heine’s last 
poems, “Prinzessin Sabbath.” Israel is a king’s son, whom 
some sorcerer’s spell has changed into a dog,—‘*a dog with 
dog’s thoughts.” But when Friday’s twilight comes, suddenly 
the magic yields for a time, and the dog once more becomes a 
man, who with manly heart and raised head enters the halls 
of his fathers, and salutes the tents of Jacob. There he meets 
the Princess Sabbath, the pearl and flower of all beauty, and 
with her spends the quiet hours, till at the fatal moment the 
spell re-asserts its power, and he falls from his high estate. 
So Israel lives two lives: but the higher is his own, the lower, 
the work of foul enchantment. 

In many other ways, the influence of race made itself felt, 
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not less powerfully, if less directly, upon Heine’s character 
and career. It lay largely at the bottom of his admiration for 
Napoleon and his love of France. At a time when in almost 
every European country the Jews were not only a race with- 
out civil rights, but at the mercy of popular hatred, the 
French Revolution at one stroke raised them to the level of 
citizenship, invited them to serve in its armies, and perma- 
nently opened to them all the avenues to wealth and civic 
honour. It is hard for Englishmen to understand how the 
Napoleon who, as the bitter enemy of their country, seems to 
present himself also as the foe of all tempered liberty,—the 
Napoleon who brushed aside so many obstacles interposed 
by law and political constitutions to his personal ambition,— 
the Napoleon who was so disdainful of national distinctions, 
and would have cut up every European kingdom into French 
departments,— should yet seem to any a very Avatar of 
emancipation and equality, as his armies swept, almost with- 
out an interruption of triumph, from Madrid to Moscow. Yet 
so he was to Jews and Poles, at least, if not to other down- 
trodden peoples. There is the liveliest account in the third 
book of the “Reisebilder” of the sudden abdication of the 
old Grand Duke of Berg, and the brilliant appearance in his 
stead of Joachim Murat, the brother-in-law of Bonaparte, who 
halted awhile at that station of honour on his way to the king- 
dom of Naples. But in the estimation of the child Heine, 
Murat, “beau sabreur” as he was, could not compare with 
the Emperor, as, calm, impassive, pale, like Fate itself, he 
rode down the shady alleys of Diisseldorf at the head 
of his all-conquering legions. Perhaps the impression was 
heightened when, after the War of Liberation, the German 
Governments who had welcomed the Jews into their armies, 
contemptuously bade them return to their position of slavish 
dependence, and calmly broke every promise that their hour 
of need had extorted from them. From that time, to every 
Jew who, like Heine, was more Jew than German, France 
was a very Palestine, where all distinctions were within reach 
of Hebrew hands without the humiliation of a lying confes- 
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sion of faith, and a man of genius could live and work without 
the feeling that the brand of servitude was visible on his brow. 
And it was in part as Napoleon’s enemy that Heine disliked 
England. It is quite amusing to read the scorn and contempt 
which he pours upon the respectable head of the Duke of 
Wellington: he draws a portrait of him side by side with one 
of the Emperor (both, it must be confessed, owing much that 
is characteristic to the embellishments of the painter’s fancy), 
and compares them as “Hyperion to a Satyr.” We may, 
indeed, admit that Heine saw England under unfavourable 
circumstances. He came to us in April, 1827, remaining an 
eager spectator of public affairs and political life till the 
August of the same year. With the exception of a fortnight 
at Ramsgate in June, he spent the whole of this time in 
lodgings in Craven Street, Strand. He does not seem to have 
gone much into society, and of rural England saw nothing. 
London he found excessively dull, colourless, noisy, distracting. 
Even English politics did not shew themselves to him in a 
very attractive form, although, fresh from the stagnation of 
Germany, he was ready to take an interest in anything like 
the free movement of popular life, and regularly attended the 
debates in either House. But his stay in England coincided 
with the last months of Canning’s life, who died the very day 
he left it ; and the triumph of the Duke of Wellington over a 
statesman whom he looked upon as the representative of sweet- 
ness and light (if we may commit an anachronism of phrase), 
deepened his dislike of a country where such things were pos- 
sible. England, however, does not play a very prominent 
part in Heine’s writings; and his hatred of her might soon 
have been forgotten, at least by Englishmen, had it not called 
forth Matthew Arnold’s magnificent comparison of our country 
to 
“The weary Titan with deaf 
Ears and labour-dimmed eyes, 
*% * % * * 
Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Atlantean, the load, 
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Well nigh not to be borne, 
Of the too vast orb of her fate.” 


Any sketch of Heine that did not refer to his religious opinions, 
or to his want of them, would be very imperfect. The subject 
had an intense fascination for him: in his earlier years he was 
always hovering about it; and at the last, in the long agony 
of his sick bed, it was rarely absent from his mind. He laugh- 
ingly says in the Book “ Le Grand” of the “ Reisebilder,” that 
his religious troubles began very early. 

“TI remember, as well as if it were yesterday,” he says, speaking 
of his school days, “that I got into a great deal of trouble through 
la religion. Six times was the question asked of me, ‘ Henri, what 
is der glaube in French?’ And six times, and ever more weepingly, 
answered I, ‘ It is Je erédit.’ And at the seventh time, the raging 
examiner, cherry-brown in the face, cried out, ‘It is la religion ;’ 
and it rained cuffs, and all my comrades laughed. Madame, ever 
since that time, I cannot hear the word religion mentioned, without 
my back being pale with fright and my cheeks red with shame. 
And, to tell the honest truth, /e erédit has been much more useful 
to me in life than la religion.”* 


Indeed, Heine’s circumstances were hardly favourable to 
the development in him of much religious faith or serious- 
ness. His Judaism was a matter of inheritance rather than of 
conviction, and, even so, sat, as we have seen, very lightly on 
him. At Berlin he fell under the influence of Hegel, without 
learning the secret, which of late some English and Scottish 
divines seem to possess, of using the Hegelian logic in defence 
of a quasi-orthodox Christian belief. His life was thoroughly 
loose, even though he could declare himself free of the lowest 
and basest excesses of profligacy: caught for a little while, 
after his migration to Paris, by the St. Simonians, he adopted 
Enfantin’s doctrine of the rehabilitation of the flesh, and gave 
it a sufficiently practical interpretation. All that we have 
said of him shews that he had little conception of the higher 
Christian morals: in the matter of self-restraint he avowedly 





" * Works, I. 242. 
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took the pagan side, and sang the praises of license. An epi- 
grammatic saying attributed to him, on we know not what 
authority, describes aptly enough his progress from Theism, 
through Pantheism, to Atheism. “I began with believing in 
a God whom I could not see, but who could see me. I went 
on to believe in One who could not see me, but whom I could 
see. I ended in believing that there was no God whom either 
I could see or who could see me.” Happily, this was not the 
end. In the preface to “ Romancero,” which was the work of 
his death-bed, he makes one of the quaintest, saddest con- 
fessions of faith which ever was uttered. It was the first of 
Heine’s writings which, years ago, fell into our hands; and 
we well recollect that, while reading it with the deepest inte- 
rest and sympathy, it was hard, in the absence of other know- 
ledge of the author's life and opinions, to discern whether 
it was only the last outbreak of an exquisite irony, or a serious 
recantation of old unbelief. We venture to translate some 
passages of it. Speaking of the year 1847, and of a poem 
which he had then written, he says: 


“ At that time I had still some flesh and heathenism about me, 
and was not yet emaciated into that spiritualized skeleton that is 
now expecting its final dissolution. But do I really exist any 
longer? My body is so shrunken, that there is absolutely nothing 
left of me but a voice; and my bed reminds me of the echoing grave 
of the sorcerer Merlin, which is in the Forest of Brozeliand in Brit- 
tany, under the high oaks, whose tops go up to heaven like green 
flames. Ah, Gossip Merlin, I envy thee those trees and their fresh 
blowing ; for no green tree rustles here, in my mattress grave in 
Paris, where early and late I hear nothing but rattling of wheels, 
hammering, scolding, and tinkling of pianos. A grave without rest, 
death without the privilege of the dead, who spend no money, and 
have not to write letters or even books,—this is a woful state of 
things. Long ago my measure was taken for my coffin, as well as 
for an obituary notice ; but I die so slowly that this kind of thing 
becomes gradually tedious, both for me and for my friends. Yet 
patience ; everything has its end: and some morning you will find 
the booth shut up, where the puppet-show of my humour has so 
often entertained you....... 
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“Yes, as with the creature, so with the Creator too, have I made 
peace, to the extreme vexation of my enlightened friends, who 
reproached me with this backsliding into the old superstition, as 
they are pleased to call my return to God. Others in their intoler- 
ance expressed themselves still more harshly. The collective high 
clergy of Atheism have uttered their anathema upon me, and there 
are fanatic priests of unbelief who would willingly stretch me on 
the rack that I might confess my heresies. Happily they have 
no other instruments of torture at their disposal than their own 
writings. But I will make a full confession without torture. Yes, 
I have returned to God, like the Prodigal Son, after having for a 
long time tended swine with the Hegelians. Was it wretchedness 
that drove me back? Perhaps a less miserable reason. The 
heavenly home-sickness came over me, and drove me forth through 
forests and ravines, by the dizziest mountain-paths of dialectic. On 
my way, I found the God of the Pantheists, but I could make no 
use of him. This poor, dream-like Being is interwoven and grown 
together with the world, as it were; is imprisoned in it; and yawns 
at one, powerless and without a will. To have a will, one must be 
a person ; and to manifest it, must have one’s elbows free. If we 
want a God who is able to help us, and that is the main thing, we 
must accept His personality, His independence of the world, and 
His holy attributes, all-goodness, all-wisdom, all-righteousness. The 
immortality of the soul, our continuance after death, is then as it 
were thrown into the bargain, like the fine marrow-bone which the 
butcher, when he is satisfied with his customer, puts into the basket 
gratis. Such a fine marrow-bone is called, in the language of the 
French kitchen, Ja réjouissance, and with it they make most excel- 
lently strong broth, which for a poor languishing invalid is very 
strengthening and refreshing. Every man of feeling will approve 
that I did not reject such a réjouissance, but much rather took the 
comfort of it to heart....... 

“I must expressly contradict the report that my backward steps 
have taken me either to the threshold or into the bosom of any 
church. No, my religious convictions and views have remained free 
from any ecclesiastical element ; no sound of bells has allured, no 
altar taper has dazzled me. I have neither played with any symbol- 
ism, nor wholly renounced my reason. I have abjured nothing— 
not even my old heathen deities, from whom indeed I have turned 
away, though taking leave of them in love and friendship. It was 
in May, 1848, on the day on which I last went out, that I parted 
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from the gracious idol to whom I prayed in the days of my happi- 
ness. It was with toil that I dragged myself to the Louvre, and I 
almost fell to the ground as I entered the lofty hall where the ever- 
blessed Goddess of Beauty, our dear Lady of Milo, stands upon her 
pedestal. I lay long at her feet, and wept so bitterly that a stone 
would have had compassion on me. But the Goddess looked piti- 
fuliy down upon me, and yet without consolation too, as if she 
would say, ‘Do you not see that I have no arms, and cannot help 
you’?”* 


This strange and pathetic confession thus concludes : 


“In Swedenborg’s other world, those poor Greenlanders will 
find themselves at home who once asked the Danish missionaries 
who wanted to convert them, whether there were any seals in the 
Christian heaven. And when the reply was in the negative, they 
answered sadly, that in that case the Christian heaven would in no 
wise do for Greenlanders, who could not exist without seals. How 
does our soul struggle against the thought of the cessation of our 
personality, against eternal annihilation! The horror vacui, which 
man ascribes to nature, is much more inborn in the human spirit. 
Be comforted, dear reader; there is an existence after death, and we 
too shall find our seals in the other world.” t 


There is nothing that can be added to these words, except 
that the most serious interpretation of them is fully borne out 
by the terms of Heine's will. And there is obviously some- 
thing to be said which may seem to lessen their force. They 
are the voice of the mattress grave, and the utterance of the 
years of full life and careless vigour was far otherwise: which 
best expresses the man? Then, in truth, Heine cannot be 
said to have settled down into any quietness of faith, or to 
have abstained from questioning nature and fate, or to have 
ceased from wild complaint and moods of blank despair. His 
last poems shew almost every alternation of humour towards 
heaven: sometimes there is a gleam of light, sometimes the 
clouds gather, and the thunders roll, and all is dark. And yet 
this seems to answer to the mood of mind revealed in the 








* Works, XVIII. 6—13. + XVIII. 16. 
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passages which we have just quoted: weaned from the world, 
quivering under the touch of pain, made to feel the utter 
vanity of the flesh, turned back upon himself for an explana- 
tion of the essentially inexplicable, Heine reverts to the faith 
of his childhood in a personal God, as, after all, that which, 
whether it can be logically established or not, best answers to 
the need of his sorely tried humanity. It does not appear to 
fulfil every condition of the problem, and the grasp of faith upon 
a Divine Reality is strong and weak by turns. Still he holds 
the belief with such firmness and constancy as it is in his 
nature to hold any; while without it he is sure that he cannot 
live. Perhaps it is a commonplace of exhortation to say that 
God's bounties sometimes hide Himself from us; nor does it 
wholly make against religion that hours of pain and weak- 
ness and unrest should also be hours of spiritual insight. We 
will take Heine's faith as he offers it to us, without much 
question as to its dialectic justification or its power of per- 
suading others: it was a good thing that that wayward child 
came back at last to God, no matter in what strange fashion 
of his own. He fought for truth and liberty with keen sword 
and stout heart; and he suffered greatly, even if his sins were 
not few. 
CHARLES BEARD. 


IIL—TAYLER’S RETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS 
LIFE OF ENGLAND. 


A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England; or, the Church, 
Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By John James Tayler, 
B.A. Second Edition. Re-issued with an Introductory 
Chapter on Recent Developments, by James Martineau, 
LLD., D.D. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 


THERE are some books which reflect with such fulness and 
delicacy every characteristi¢ of the mind which produced them, 
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that, as revelations of their authors, they take the rank of 
works of art. The whole nature of the man has entered into 
their composition, and though they cannot be portraits, they 
are as mirrors in which every trait of his genius or disposition 
is displayed. Their subjects may not admit of artistic unity, 
but the reader enjoys the same kind of impression, perhaps 
with higher delight, in feeling throughout the presence and 
working of an individual mind, with the same fine counter- 
poise of forces through every phase of treatment. “A Retro- 
spect of the Religious Life of England” is a book of this 
order; and the acquaintance the reader makes with the 
features of the rich and equable nature which pervades every 
part of it, grows in instruction and delight, as he recognizes 
from page to page as an unfailing characteristic the union “of 
sweetness and of light,” a Church historian’s choicest and 
rarest endowment, intellectual and spiritual insight tempered 
by every gentle grace of feeling, every charity and equity of 
judgment, in the calm constancy of their balanced operation 
through every complication of controversy. In “The Letters 
embracing the Life of John James Tayler,”* the spirit of the 
man as he was by nature, as he responded to circumstance, 
and grew by culture, is exhibited over a long course of develop- 
ment in the completeness of an unconscious autobiography ; 
and one who had gone through them with the loving care they 
are fitted to win, might turn to the portrait at the commence- 
ment and read off the one against the other, finding every 
revealing of himself which his hand had written out, written 
in by the hand of nature in the sweet seriousness of that 
thoughtful and noble countenance, which looks like the living 
record of every lesson of wisdom and of love which the spirit 
had gathered through a rich experience from dutiful affection, 
and studious contemplation, and habitual hearkening to the 
gracious leadings of God. Never was there a man more con- 
sistent with himself; or who could more naturally bring the 
whole of himself into every varying phase of his being ; or, 





* Two volumes: Williams and Norgate. 1872. 
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with an equal fulness of mind and character, had his spirit 
more visibly breathing from his looks. For any aspect of life, 
grave or playful, in which his whole being might blend, and 
no man was more free from an artificial conscience, he had 
quick and willing sympathy ; into any situation which would 
have required him for the time to obliterate a part of bimself 
he could not have entered. Though a student of human nature 
in all its forms, and delighting in every variety of literature, a 
great actor he could not have been; the whole of his being 
would have appeared in every part he took. It was this never 
lost identity which gave so rare a charm to the light-hearted- 
ness, which came freely out perhaps only in personal inter- 
course; for writing is a solitary effort, and to graver minds the 
result of concentration. It was the sweet humour of a rich 
and earnest nature, to which nothing that was innocent was 
foreign, nothing that was human was forbidden, and whose 
very weight of character lent a special sanction to happy play- 
fulness. The gaiety of the empty-hearted gives no sense of 
freedom to join in their mirth, even if the inclination was 
present ; the playfulness of a good and wise man, with a heart 
alive to every solemn feeling, a mind exercised on every lofty 
interest, enlarges for us the bounds of human liberty. The 
higher condition legitimates whatever can co-exist with it; 
they who weep with those who weep can with a whole heart 
rejoice with those who rejoice; pitiful tears and earnest 
sympathies give a licence to smiles and laughter, as effort is 
the sanction of relaxation and work the consecration of play. 

But, except with special humourists, the pen is apt to be too 

serious an instrument for this genial flavour, and so we return 

to the remark that with Mr. Tayler the same features of mind 

and disposition which appear as in a portrait in his auto- 

biographical Letters, are found as in a mirror in his history of 
the religious life of England through all its questions, conten- 

tions and parties, from the first dawnings of the Reformation 

to his own times. In his respect for every deeply-seated ten- 

dency of our nature, his dislike of sudden disruptions or de- 

partures, his desire to have firm roots in the past whilst 
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ardently stretching towards the future, his love of historic 
development, his patience with the world’s slow growth in 
principles to him of axiomatic clearness, his absolute freedom 
from thinking evil, and unreadiness to see it if not thrust upon 
his notice, his discernment and reverence of all goodness, his 
religious communion with nature, his quick kindling at any 
touch of beauty or word of genuine poetry, his eager longing 
for essential union among all of like heart, with aversion to 
compromise or attempted suppression of any natural growth 
of thought or feeling, his deliverance from the temptations of 
temper or of party in the pure air of spiritual religion, with 
the entire justice which is circumspect in judgment, guarded 
and qualified in statement to correspond with exact truth, 
and so not prone to epigrammatic point or lines of distinction 
sharply cut,—he is the same man in his intercourse with a 
friend and in his appreciation of an historical character, no 
part of him kept back from either. The large task he under- 
took, requiring extensive reading and, more difficult quali- 
fication, a comprehension of every direction of thought and 
element of feeling which must be permanently represented in 
the moral and spiritual development of our nature, was to 
trace the rise and growth of the leading religious tendencies 
from the blending of which, through continual strife and 
contrast, since the Reformation, the present ecclesiastical con- 
dition of England has resulted,—*to discover the governing 
principle and understand the characteristic working of each 
party ; to apprehend their mutual relation ; to shew how they 
have occasionally passed off into each other ; and out of their 
joint operation to trace the evolution of a more comprehensive 
principle which looks above the narrowness of their respective 
views, and allying itself with the essential elements of the 
Christian faith, may in time perhaps devise some method of 
reconciling an unlimited freedom and variety of the religious 
life with the friendliness and mutual recognition of universal 
brotherhood.” In the admirable supplementary chapter in 
which he records and estimates the several marked movements 
of religious influence, from whatever quarter proceeding, since 
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the last edition of 1853, Dr. Martineau speaks thus of the 
scope and intention of the work, and of the merits of its 
execution : , 

“Tt approaches most nearly to the German type of ‘ Cultur- 
Geschichte ;’ yet is marked out among productions of th's kind by 
its survey of all culture only in its bearing upon the changing 
aspects of Religion. This specialty might easily have narrowed the 
work of any ordinary hand. But an author who discerns the 
affinity of Religion with every side of human nature, and sees all 
faculties converging towards it in their culmination, is rendered 
catholic, and not exclusive, by a religious aim; being drawn by 
sympathy towards every form of higher aspiration, and winning an 
insight denied to critical antipathy, into the inner meaning of many 
an outward extravagance of word or act. In no notices of English 
ecclesiastical literature and parties have I ever met with the breadth 
of conception, the unforced justice, the various appreciation of ex- 
cellence, which, without any loss of fine discrimination, characterize 
this little volume.” 

The comprehension of all real tendencies, however con- 
trasted, and a due representation of each, must be the last 
condition of religious progress, towards which all our conflicts 
are struggling. But through the preparatory stages, instead 
of an enriching union of them all, the survival of the strongest 
is blindly aimed at ; and individual conviction, without large 
culture, from the supreme importance of the matters con- 
cerned, becomes self-concentrated and exclusive. Each faction 
knows only its own element of truth, and fights for its own 
right hand; and as long as the victory of one would be not 
the inclusion but the suppression of another, religions war is 
the condition of religious life. While the members are seve- 
rally claiming to be the whole body, and unity is undreamed 
of, happily for the great result each of the members has life 
enough in itself to refuse to be suppressed, and the death of 
uniformity is made impossible. As the elements of humanity 
exist in no two men in the same proportions, varieties are in- 
separable from individual type and growth. Even if all were 
the same, except in quickness of faculty, all moving on one 
road and in one direction, through a difference in their rates of 
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travelling they must fall away from, and sometimes lose sight 
of, one another. And since men are not all placed on one line, 
differenced only by the speed of their movement along it, but 
scattered over all mental latitudes, starting from stations wide 
apart, and themselves variously constituted, if we suppose 
them all to be making for one goal—God and spiritual truth 
—they may be on converging but cannot be on the same 
paths ; and they can deride and trouble one another's ways, 
while they pause upon their own, only by forgetting that 
whilst all are one in end and aim, each must differ from the 
other in the line of his movement, or in the measure of his 
advance and development, or in both. Even the unity of Rome 
never contemplated individual sameness; left genius to its 
own ways, under reserve of self-restraint, if the supreme au- 
thority should interfere ; admitted various modes of reaching 
heaven from the cloister or the world; and Protestantism, 
which transfers the supreme authority from an external to an 
internal tribunal, should have left no place for schism within 
the spiritual community, all members in particular contri- 
buting, and being required, to make up the perfect body, and 
all diversities of mind being, not conflicting animosities, but 
the enriching factors of a completed humanity. 

The essence of Christianity is spirituality of worship and of 
life, combining freely with every form of individual liberty by 
which that spirituality is not suppressed. The distinctive 
characteristics of its various churches are, as their differences 
prove, not prescribed by Christianity, but brought into it by 
the proclivities and wants of the various classes of minds 
which feel secure only with a priest, or a ritual, or a doctrinal 
standard; and it includes another church, with potentiality of 
universality, which finds its spiritual life in freedom from all 
these, and adopts no outward form of worship or belief which 
the inward spirit as it is freshly moved cannot freshly mould. 
The principle of Authority was a survival from Heathenism 
and Judaism ; the conflict with it is as old as Christianity; 
and the religious history of England is a history of the rela- 
tions between sacerdotalism under some of its modifications, 
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and the various forms which a sense of the spiritual rights of 
the individual has from time to time assumed, appearing 
before the Reformation, and extending through the periods of 
Lollardism and Puritanism to the Free Christian Churches 
and non-Christian Theism of our modern day. Of all these 
movements, as well as of every change passing over or into the 
hierarchical Church, with the effects of the struggle at each of 
its stages on the national mind and character, this book is 
a faithful account, often with fulness of description and the 
charm of narrative, always with penetration to the living spirit 
of each movement, and with an impartiality of statement and 
of interpretation which only an appreciative sympathy with 
every element of spiritual truth and good, wherever it may be 
found, could have supplied and sustained. It is a book abso- 
lutely free from the spirit of party, yet doing less than congenial 
justice to no tendency which it describes. 

The method employed is quite exhaustive, and as the work 
is not so much a continuous history as an historical estimate 
of religious parties,—first, in their own distinctive principles 
and action—secondly, in their relations and conflicts with one 
another—and, thirdly, in the evolution of a more fruitful spirit 
from their struggles and their failures, gradually making its 
way to the unobstructed light of freedom, but having to fight 
at every step with the undying power of conventional beliefs 
and established systems,—it obliges the ground to be gone over 
more than once, and the same materials to be presented from 
different points of view, with a necessarily involved arrange- 
ment, which confuses the vividness of impression, and makes 
the reader uncertain under what head he is to look for some 
fine passage, or important item of information, which he wishes 
to recover. This slight intricacy, however, really belongs to 
the completeness of the method, and in the later editions a 
good index affords every convenience of reference. 

The work begins with a very able general survey of the 
most important events in the history of our religious progress 
from the time of Wycliffe to our own day; after which, each 
leading party is analyzed and contrasted in detail, in what it 
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was and what it contributed to produce through action and 
through counteraction, until we are brought within sight of a 
coming age, in which the elements may mingle, and the dream 
of universality be realized, through the oneness of spirit which 
is to organize the members in the body, and to shew conspiring 
differences as the constituents of the perfect whole.. 

The English Church, claiming to represent whatever is legi- 
timate in Authority, Antiquity, Tradition, and fixed Rule, is 
in many respects an unique phenomenon, estranged from the 
course of the Reformation in every other country. Its clergy, 
with the assumption which is perhaps inseparable from men 
who believe themselves to be clothed with the functions of a 
Priesthood, confuse an insular institution with the Church of 
Christ. In Lollardism there were deep spiritual seeds which 
bore fruit afterwards ; but the first national ecclesiastical change 
in this country, being simply political, held on by all the old 
instruments and prerogatives of authority, which the Church 
has never since disclaimed. It was the Anglican seizure, or 
survival, of Roman pretensions, and to this day it has not 
escaped from the misfortune of its monarchical and extem- 
porized origin. At the death of Henry the Eighth no real 
change had taken place but the transference of the ecclesi- 
astical supremacy from the Pope to the King. On its sepa- 
ration from Rome the authority of a National Church was 
necessarily derived from the State, and the Monarch was the 
State. Henry continued Catholic in doctrine ; the mass, the 
creeds, the papal canons, were still in force ; yet so tenacious 
was he of his new prerogative, that he committed the atrocity 
of “ ordering three Lutherans and four Catholics to be dragged 
to the stake on the same hurdle for denying his supremacy, 
with this nice distinction in their fate, that the Protestants 
were to be burnt, and the Catholics hanged.” And notwith- 
standing the transformations it has undergone, and the wise 
and large spirit it has often manifested in its nobler sons, it 
may be doubted whether the most purely Protestant and least 
sacerdotal portion of it, the lowest section of the Low Church, 
does not still believe itself to stand upon “a higher level” 
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than the religious comimunities around it, with a prestige of 
spiritual and civil supremacy, of inherited divine authority to 
teach and govern. Through its various history, from its first 
distinct beginnings under Edward the Sixth,—in the gradual 
formation of its character and aims; its Book of Common 
Prayer, from its earliest form framed not to repel Romanist 
susceptibilities, to its latest form under Charles II. framed to 
exclude Protestants who would gladly have conformed; the 
structure of its Articles, designed for those whose desire for 
doctrinal reform the compromises of the Liturgy did not 
satisfy ; in its Erastian and Calvinistic, but anti- Puritan 
period, with Hooker for the great expositor of the earliest 
school of Anglicanism ; in its Arminian and tyrannical period 
under the Stuarts, when the Puritan claim of a divinely- 
constituted ecclesiastical government was met by the Bishops 
and the Crown with the doctrine of an indefeasible legitimacy 
in the one and an indelible consecration in and from the other; 
in the vindictive alliance of the Regal and Episcopal authority 
after the Restoration ; in the reaction of Latitudinarianism 
from the extremes of Sacerdotalism in the Church and Puri- 
tanism out of it; in the influence of Low-Church principles 
after the Revolution, with attempts at comprehension defeated 
by the lower House of Convocation, and the tolerant liberality 
of the Bishops under the two first Georges ; in its modern period, 
of reaction against the negation and compromise of lifeless 
decorum, the breaking out of Methodism, leading to Evan- 
gelicalism, and Evangelicalism to High-Church revival, re- 
treating to Antiquity in escape from democracy and Calvinism, 
—through all these Mr. Tayler tracks her with a kindly and 
dispassionate eye, resting with delight on every occurring 
refreshment of generous feeling or elevated character, yet when 
he comes to sum up the results of her prevailing spirit, aims 
and administration, two things mainly impress him—her pre- 
tensions and their failure. 

“‘ How shall we express the individuality which has marked the 
Anglican hierarchy, since it acquired a fixed character and subsist- 
ence, and which still distinguishes it from other societies? If I 
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mistake not, we find its distinctive attributes in a certain assump- 
tion of national independence and ascendency, kept in check by the 
power of the State, and often greatly neutralized by the influence 
of enlightened and moderate men within its pale, but always per- 
ceptibly manifesting itself when circumstances throw it back on its 
inherent tendencies and allow it free scope for action ; in a spirit of 
domination and exclusiveness ; in a haughty and aristocratical bear- 
ing, fitly represented by its episcopal constitution, and betraying 
equal impatience of the foreign jurisdiction of the Pope and of 
democratic pretensions at home. Herein we discover the reason of 
its reluctance to acknowledge the Protestant Churches of the Con- 
tinent, and of its instinctive aversion from the popular elements 
which entered so largely into the original constitution of those 
Churches. These tendencies may be ascribed in part to the circum- 
stances of a wealthy and powerful establishment ; but they have a 
deeper source in the spirit of the Prayer Book itself, and in the very 
nature of episcopal government; for they do not entirely cease 
among the Episcopalians of Scotland and the United States, where 
the peculiar influences of an establishment are wanting. The Church 
of England displays the pride of an ancient lineage, and has many 
sympathies with the recollections of feudalism. She claims a high 
descent and the prescription of a long-established title. Exulting, in 
the spirit of the old baronial independence, at the thought of having 
cast off a foreign yoke and purged herself free from the corruption of 
Popery, she still holds herself aloof, with an air of conscious supe- 
riority, from the sects of more recent origin which have rapidly shot 
up into consequence at her side. She takes her stand on the prin- 
ciple of Authority. Though appealing to Scripture in her funda- 
mental charter, for her right to exist, she nevertheless authori- 
tatively defines the sense of Scripture, and in her practice forbids 
any one to dispute it.” * 


Such have been her pretensions ; what has been their suc- 
cess ? 

“A retrospect of the history of the Anglican Church demon- 
strates the utter inefficiency of Creeds, Articles, and a settled form 
of Prayer, to preserve agreement in belief, or even harmony of feel- 
ing, among its members. Three parties exist, and long have existed, 
within it, devoid of all sympathy with each other, but each sustain- 
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ing a most intimate relation to certain bodies that are external to it. 
It is encircled by Catholics, by Evangelical, and by what are called 
Rational, Dissenters. Within it, we recognize the same three ele- 
ments—the Catholic, the Evangelical, and the Liberal. We have 
traced the filiation of the Catholic element from Andrews and Laud 
through the Non-jurors to the Oxford Tractarians. The Evan- 
gelicals find their counterpart in the doctrinal Puritans of the 
seventeenth century. Hales, Whichcot, Wilkins and Tillotson, are 
the predecessors and spiritual progenitors of a most respectable, but 
now, it is to be feared, the smallest and feeblest party in the 
Church ; the moderate and rational party, attached to truth, and 
science, and social progress ; friendly to Dissenters ; not confound- 
ing an Establishment with the vital principles of Christianity, but 
regarding it as a human instrument for their support.” * 

Of Mr. Tayler’s manner of dealing with the greater names 
of the English Church, and with the literature of his subject, 
we must confine ourselves to a single specimen, the passage 
on Hooker : 

“The principles of the earliest school of Anglicanism have been 
developed and vindicated against the Puritans, with a calm philo- 
sophical depth of view, and a most majestic eloquence, in the cele- 
brated work of Hooker on Ecclesiastical Polity. Setting out from 
the fundamental position of Erastus, that in a Christian country no 
distinction should be admitted between Church and State, which 
are only different names for the same society, surveyed from oppo- 
site points of view, he argues that ecclesiastical and civil polity 
should always be in the closest harmony with each other ; and as 
Scripture has laid down no absolute rule respecting them, must be 
regulated by the exigencies of a particular age and country, in 
accordance with the general principles of Christianity. In unfolding 
the great idea of his work, Hooker takes a magnificent range of 
vision. From the widest laws which embrace the whole universe of 
being, he descends with an easy and graceful sweep to the derived 
and successive adjustments of the subordinate divisions of creation, 
bringing them all within the limits of one connected and harmonious 
legislation, and thus impressing on every arrangement that enters 
into the permanent constitution of society a divine sanction and 
authority. At the very time, therefore, that Hooker is defending 
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the principles of Erastus, and anticipating Mr. Locke’s theory of the 
derivation of all government from an implied consent of the people, 
he has the appearance, owing to the vast extent of his generaliza- 
tions, and his constant reference of all things to a primal law of 
God, of cunceding a divine origin to regal and sacerdotal power ; 
and thus he announces a transition to the less noble and philo- 
sophical doctrines which distinguished the leading Churchmen of 
the next period. He died in the last year of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.”* 

It is not possible within a moderate compass to convey any 
adequate idea of the rich and instructive account which this 
book contains of the history of the old Puritanism, of which 
the distinctive principle is the supreme authority of Scripture 
acting immediately on the individual conscience, as opposed 
to reliance on the Priesthood or on Church Ordinances. 
Ultimately this principle resolves itself into the root idea, that 
the soul’s union with God, through whatever help or means of 
grace, is the only source of spiritual health; and this supreme 
truth gradually working itself free from scriptural and eccle- 
siastical prescriptions has been, and must for ever continue to 
be, the living spring of all our progress. All great religious 
movements have been successive developments of this vital 
truth—the later growths, however, not displacing, but sub- 
sisting side by side with the earlier ones. Presbyterianism, 
detesting Sacerdotalism, but aiming itself to be the National 
Church by the divine right of scriptural authority for its doc- - 
trine and its discipline—dominant for a time, and afterwards, 
under persecution, dropping its exclusive claim, and willing to 
be included in any comprehensive establishment that would 
not require it to make a false subscription ; Independency, 
rejecting all alliance with the State as a confusion of the 
realm of Cesar with the realm of God ; Anabaptists, attaching 
the rite of admission into the Christian Church only to the 
deliberate act of an adult responsible soul, but otherwise agree- 
ing with the Independents,—each of these, just as much as 
Episcopacy, claiming for their systems of church government 
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a divine right through Scripture; Quakerism, not breaking 
with Scripture, but seeking the ultimate source of its autho- 
rity, and finding it in the witness of the Spirit ever freshly 
given to souls that live in communion with God, and in har- 
mony with which Scripture itself, must be interpreted ; the 
natural transition from this last yielding film of development 
of scriptural Puritanism, through escape from any definite 
system, to every later form of Free Inquiry, in its passage 
beyond Societies and constituted Churches to a discernment of 
the rights of the individual mind and conscience,—appearing 
in Latitudinarianism such as Cudworth’s, and in the first school 
of English Unitarianism, that of Biddle and Firmin,—in the 
various systems of Deism and Free-thinking, which origin- 
ating here as protests against the corruptions of revealed 
religion, are now through German developments powerfully 
affecting the course of English thought,—in the tendencies of 
the several spiritual philosophies, from Locke and Shaftesbury 
to contemporary representatives of the experiential and the 
intuitional schools ;—these, not discussed drily or abstractedly, 
but interwoven with the civil and religious life of England, in 
the rise and fall of parties, the fierce conflicts of elements 
which ought to have combined, furnish a rough general index 
to the contents of this unique book. In going through it we 
have a survey of the literature of a long and varied controversy, 
and are conducted by an accomplished guide through a portrait 
gallery, and see the features of the many noble minds, and of 
some ignoble, that exercised important influence on our religious 
histery.* We had marked a number of these personal sketches 





* The book abounds in bright biographical touches. The learned and earnest 
Dr. John Owen, the great leader of the Independents, becomes more of a living 
person to us, when we are told of his attention to dress and manners, and of how, 
as Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and Vice-Chancellor of the University, he 
** scandalized the strait-laced by his powdered hair, his elegant band-strings, and 
the fashionable cut of his Spanish leather boots with wide lawn tops.’”-—-And what 
can be more delightful than the glimpse obtained of the rich and sweet fancy of 
More, the Platonist, from a few words of his description of the “fresh evening 
air, wafted through the sides of the arbour, and steeped in the cooling beams of 
the moist moon, whose strained light through the shadow of the leaves casts a 
tremulous chequer on the table” ! 
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for extract, but space forbids, and we must be content, as a 
specimen of Mr. Tayler’s manner, with two short passages 
from the notices of Locke and Shaftesbury. 


“Tt must not be supposed that this free employment of reason on 
the contents of Scripture either weakened the faith or chilled the 
devotion of Locke. On the contrary, all his latest expressions of 
thought are tinged with a tender and earnest piety, as if they came 
from one who was living in the presence of God, and waiting for 
eternity. His death-bed confession of the vanity of life, though it 
has incurred the sarcasms of less religious philosophers, was the 
beautiful and solemn farewell of a resigned and devoted spirit, 
losing all sense of its own brief services to truth and humanity in 
the absorbing thought of God and the vast prospects of immortality. 
It may be compared with the touching humility of Newton, as he 
gazed with childlike awe on the infinity of the universe, whose 
deepest secrets he had brought to light, and spoke of his own dis- 
coveries in it as but the picking up of a few shells and pebbles on 
the shore of a boundless ocean. In an age of great intellectual 
excitement, when old opinions were fearlessly cast aside and the 
freest stimulus was given to the pursuit of truth, it is an impressive 
fact not lightly to be disregarded, that its two greatest philosophers— 
one leading on the van of moral science, the other conducting dis- 
covery with unexampled triumphs through the physical creation— 
should have stood firmly and devotedly by the religion of Jesus 
Christ ; not simply paying it the respectful homage which is due to 
a venerable and beneficent belief, but subjecting its history and 
documents to a thoughtful scrutiny, and consecrating their high 
powers to its illustration and defence.” * 

“Shaftesbury was a highly accomplished and virtuous man, whose 
early education had been entrusted to the care of Locke. He used 
the mental freedom in which he had been educated, to adopt a very 
different philosophy from his instructor. When Locke’s Essay 
appeared, he expressed his dissent from its unqualified repudiation 
of all innate tendencies in the mind—a doctrine which he thought 
as objectionable as that of Hobbes, taking away all natural founda- 
tion for moral and religious ideas, and destroying the security of 
social order.” —“ It is curious to notice the different influence of the 
philosophy of Shaftesbury and of Locke. The religious deficiencies 
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of Locke’s psychological system urged him to seek a compensation 
in full reliance on the external proofs of divine revelation ; Shaftes- 
bury’s firmer trust in an immutable principle of faith and duty 
within the breast, left him more open to scepticism about historical 
testimony, and made him quicker to perceive any discrepancy 
between doctrines held by Christians and that implanted sense of 
right which he revered as the voice of God. These tendencies, 
which naturally drew him away from a traditional religion enforced 
by outward sanctions, were confirmed by his dislike of the preva- 
lent character of Christian theology. It was studied in a spirit, and 
placed on grounds, with which his whole cast of thought was at 
variance,” * 


From the concluding Chapter, on a comprehension of the 
different religious elements and tendencies in a general Chris- 
tian union, which we should be glad if we could present 
entire, we select some words which may serve to represent the 
spirit, and the rich illustrative style, of the whole work. 


“The exclusive ascendency of one party so violently effected at 
the Restoration, and the legalization of the distinctions between 
Dissent and the Establishment introduced by the Revolution, have 
settled the boundary-lines of different Christian communions with 
a fixedness and a permanence, as obstructive to large views of truth, 
as to all genuine exercise of the spirit of the Gospel. The great 
landmarks then set up have remained unmoved to the present day, 
and are protected with a religious veneration : so that unless a man 
will voluntarily excommunicate himself, he must take his position 
in some clearly defined section of the fold of Christ, and by this act 
virtually declare his approval of particular doctrines and usages as 
alone conformable to the eternal standard of truth and right. There 
are no churches which do not rest more or less on this sectarian 
basis ; and the fact is painful and perplexing to some minds of a 
higher order, full of religious feeling and sighing for religious sym- 
pathy. So many prejudices and so many interests are bound up 
with this constitution of things, that it seems vain to expect any 
improvement, till it is dissolved by some external change, which 
shall once more unfetter the primitive elements of the religious life, 
and put them again into free circulation.”—“ On this subject it is 
more easy to feel what is wrong, than to prescribe its cure. We 
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can only throw ourselves on our faith in God, and labour to diffuse 
the spirit of Christianity ; believing that, as it spreads and takes 
a stronger hold of the heart, it will guide all sincere Christians to a 
clearer perception of the means that should be adopted for attain- 
ing the end which they all ardently desire. The change ‘ must be 
effected,’—to adopt the impressive language of Howe,—‘not by 
mere human endeavour, but by an almighty spirit poured forth, 
which, after we have suffered awhile, shall put us into joint, and 
make every joint know its place in the body ; shall conquer private 
interests and inclinations, and overawe men’s hearts by the autho- 
rity of the divine law, which now, how express soever it is, little 
availeth against prepossessions. Till then, Christianity will be 
among us a languishing, withering thing. When the season comes 
for such an effusion of the Spirit from on high, there will be no 
parties. And amidst the wilderness desolation that cannot but be 
till that season comes, it little matters what party of us is upper- 
ost.’ ”* 


In the Supplementary Chapter, which few hands could have 
added with such perfect preservation of the spirit and the 
symmetry of the original work thus happily completed to the 
present time, Dr. Martineau follows Mr. Tayler’s divisions, of 
the Church, Puritan Nonconformity, and Free Inquiry, and 
passes under review the principal events in connection with 
each since 1853,—a period during which the extreme portions 
of the first and the last have fairly lost sight of one another, 
the one moving towards the extinction of religious faith in 
reliance on the blind energies of nature, the other towards the 
extinction of inquiry, doubt, difficulties, or progress, in quiet 
submission to authoritative tradition. 

The HicH CHuRCcH, pressed on one side by science, on 
another by critical disintegration of Scripture, ignores both, 
and retreats to supernatural certainty. It attempted to sup- 
press doctrinal latitude by force of law, and, this failing, betook 
itself to open self-development, in the more legitimate endea- 
vour to persuade and win by the full exhibition of its own 
attractions. The sacerdotal element inherent in its constitu- 
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tion is naturally more and more resorted to in escape from the 
modern strain on all sources of religious certainty open to 
reason ; nor without radical legislative changes which would 
involve the destruction of the Establishment, will it be found 
possible to suppress this tendency. Some kind of certainty 
the religious mind must have, and where it cannot have 
spiritual or rational certitude, it takes up with some other 
assumed first principle, as that of historical Authority, and 
finds logical rest. The progress of scriptural criticism, the 
progress of scientific and philosophic scrutiny of the evidences 
of belief, must force all who are not in sympathy with the 
results of such inquiries to seek a foundation elsewhere ; and 
in the absence of individual access to the sources of truth, a 
reverence for Church tradition may be as much of a reality 
as the reverence for Orthodox tradition which rules so widely. 
Dr. Martineau strikingly remarks on the inability of the 
Evangelical theology to meet this state of things. It has no 
available weapon against the advancing light of science or 
criticism, and no retreat on sacerdotal principles, and is help- 
less against both. In closer correspondence to the mind of 
the age, the Atonement-theology has been partially superseded 
by that view of Christianity which dwells principally on the 
Incarnation and the objective manifestation of the Divine life 
in man, of which Mr. Maurice was the leading representative 
within the English Church. The spiritual influence of this 
view of revelation is not, perhaps, essentially different from 
that of modern Unitarianism ; the latter regarding man as 
receiving his inspiration from God, in whose image we are 
made,—the former regarding filial distinctions as inherent in 
the Godhead itself, in the persons of the Father, and of an 
Eternal Son by whom humanity is inspired, and after the 
image and pattern of his derived perfection has its ideal con- 
stitution. 

The first contribution from the Broad Church, in the spirit 
of a progressive theology, noticed by Dr. Martineau, are the 
volumes on St. Paul, by Professor Jowett and Dean Stanley, 
which appeared in 1855, and are called “their joint edition 
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and version of the principal Pauline Epistles.” This, we sup- 
pose, means that the work on the Epistles to the Corinthians 
was prepared in concert with Professor Jowett’s on the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans,—not that any 
part of either was the joint production of both. The works 
themselves contain no notice of this association of their 
authors. They are described as not so much directly breaking 
with the established theology, as shedding far and wide a light 
which puts it out,—and there is great personal tenderness in 
the recognition of “a wise reverence” which, having to deal 
with an age “which crystallizes all belief into dogmatic form,” 
is shewn “in not exactly breaking the tenacious centre, but 
rather passing out beyond it, and shewing its latitude and 
longitude in the wide seas of thought.” 

Next appeared, five years later, “ Essays and Reviews,” the 
principal result from which was a decision of the Law en- 
larging the liberty of theological learning within the Church, 
in judging of what is, and what is not, a part of Scripture. 
Then came, in 1862, the bolder investigations by Dr. Colenso 
into the historical character of the Books of the Pentateuch, 
leading to a judgment, by the Supreme Court, that he had 
not thereby forfeited his position as a Bishop of the English 
Church. The results of his critical examination are thus 
characterized and summed up : 


“The conclusions which he reached, while in general agreement 
with those of the most eminent European Hebraists and historical 
critics, were marked by important distinctive features, attesting the 
independence of his researches; that the Pentateuch contains a 
tissue of composite materials widely diflering in age, primarily dis- 
tinguished by the respective Divine Names Elohim and Jehovah, and 
combined in their present form not simply by post-Mosaic but by 
quite late hands; that the Elohistic portions are the more ancient, 


and constitute a continuous history (due possibly to Samuel), stop- 
ping at Exodus vi.; that Deuteronomy belongs to the time and pro- 
bably to the pen of the prophet Jeremiah ; that the Levitical Law 
was of gradual growth, some of its provisions being earlier than 
Deuteronomy, others later than Ezra and Nehemiah ; and that the 
Jehovistic Monotheism of the Jews was wrought out into ultimate 
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clearness from other worships of less pure or even strongly contrasted 
character.” * 


The only other help to progress named, as proceeding from 
the Broad Church, Robertson, who otherwise might have been 
noticed, having died in 1853, is “Ecce Homo,” which appeared 
in 1866. Its purpose was to exhibit the human personality 
of Christ as bearing in itself a divine authentication. Dr. 
Martineau expresses the opinion that in assigning to Christ a 
supernatural knowledge, a supernatural power, a consciousness 
of his own place in the designs of Providence and the king- 
dom of God, the author breaks with his own purpose, inas- 
much as such a one transcends our nature, and cannot be 
contemplated as the possessor of a real huinanity. 


“It has been often urged—not surely without justice—that the 
sort of self-magnifying and self-assertion in which such an inward 
experience must speak, must be for ever out of place in beings like 
ourselves. May we not add that for us they mar the beauty of any 
nature—and all the more the higher it is—to which they are 
ascribed.” t 


If from this passage the expressions “ self-magnifying,” &c., 
are removed, there will remain the question, Must the con- 
sciousness of a divine calling, beyond the measure of his 
fellows, impair humility in one who is also conscious that he 
has nothing which he did not receive, and that he must fall 
from his place if he loses the sense of filial dependence? Is it 
impossible for him who said, “There is none good but One, 
that is God,” also to have said without self-inflation, “Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and I will give 
you rest ; for I am meek and lowly of heart”? Is the absence 
of self-consciousness in all cases essential to the highest form 
of derived greatness? If Jesus had known the purposes which 
God was leading him to serve, must the knowledge have 
destroyed his power of serving them? To hold this is to hold 
that there are conceivable, in the case of Christ actual divine 
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relations, for it is admitted that he was “the realization of 
life in God,” which would be lost if they were believed to be ; 
that if Jesus had known himself to be that which he was, and 
for the sake of the ends he was to serve had disclosed to others 
the Father's will for him, it must have marred the beauty of 
his nature—that self-ignorance, or ignorance of what he was 
in the sight of God, was the only way of escaping self-exagge- 
ration. We think that to know the place assigned him, and 
to feel that it might be filled through absolute dependence 
on his Father without loss of filial lowliness, would be a con- 
ceivable condition, and a higher perfection. Dr. Martineau, in 
a passage of exquisite beauty, once affirmed, not the possibility 
only but the reality of this union, and felt it to be a mark of 
perfectness. 

“ Children of God indeed we all are: nor is there any mind with- 
out his image: but in this Man of Sorrows the divine lineaments 
are so distinct, the filial resemblance to the Parent-Spirit is so full 
of grace and truth, that in its presence all other similitude fades 
away, and we behold his ‘glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father.’ It is the very spirit of Deity visible on the scale of 
humanity. The colours of his mind, projected on the surface of 
Infinitude, form there the all-perfect God. The mere fact of his 
consciousness of the alliance with the Creator, and his tranquil 
announcement of it, without the slightest inflation, and amid the 
exercise of the meekest sympathies, appears to me all-persuasive. 
From whom else could we hear such claims without disgust? Ina 
moment they would turn respect into aversion, and we should pity 
them as insanity, or resent them as impiety. But to him they seem 
only level and natural ; we hear them with assent and awe, pre- 
pared by such a transcendent veneration as only a being truly God- 
like could excite. This is one of those statements which refutes 
or proves itself. Whoever calmly affirming himself the Son and 
express similitude of God, can thereby draw to him, instead of 
driving from him, the affections of the wise and good, proclaims 
a thing self-evident; requiring, however, to be stated, in order to be 
tested.”* 

We have no intention of quoting Dr. Martineau against 


* The bible: What it is, and What it is not. Pp. 7,8. 1839. 
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himself, for the weight of his authority must of course attach 
to his latest feeling. We use the passage only as shewing 
that the combination is not morally inconceivable, and we 
rest with the earlier judgment, that the problem of perfection 
would not have been rendered impossible to Christ by a 
knowledge of what was in the mind of the Father. Nor is 
it easy to conceive how, among the Jews of his time, one who 
did not believe himself to be the Christ, could have caused 
others to suppose that he was so. 

For the most benignant aspect of the Broad Church, Dr. 
Martineau turns to the Deanery of Westminster, and recalls 
Mr. Tayler’s picture of Lord Falkland’s house in the seven- 
teenth century, where “learned and intellectual men met for 
friendly conferences,” who “differed from each other in their 
conceptions of points of doctrine, but agreed in the acknow- 
ledgment of certain broad fundamental principles affecting the 
heart and life.”* But gracious courtesy, and a sense of the 
respect due to so many eminent qualities, does not confuse 
the simplicity of judgment. The weakness of the Broad School, 
composed of noble-minded and generous scholars, as is justly 
pointed out, lies not in its principles, but in its position. 
Standing itself within a dogmatic Church, it is not entitled 
to protest against a dogmatic conception of Christian union. 


“In proportion as they are true labourers for the Church of the 
future, are they less true servants to the Church of the present. 
The dogmatic engagements and limitations against which they pro- 
test are precisely of the kind to which they are committed, and 
enough is visible of their theology to render it certain, that it 
would never spontaneously speak in the prayers and creeds of 
which they are the public organs. The subtle casuistry, the con- 
siderations of social expediency and historical development, which 
reconcile some of the best as well as the wisest men of our time to 
this position, will never convince the conscience of simpler type 
that veracity is not paramount in worship, and even a suspected 
disregard of it by the recognized guides of public morals, is tou 
heavy a price to pay for a quickened pace of liberty and charity.” + 





* A Retrospect, Xc., pp. 203, 204. P. 20. 
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Archbishop Whately defines a Church to be a religious Club, 
governed as expediency may determine. Puritan Non-con- 
formity, a “club of saints,” or an aggregate of such clubs, in 
irreconcilable opposition to State religion by its fundamental 
conception of the Christian Church, as consisting of indepen- 
dent and self-governed societies of converted men, has in the 
last quarter of a century shewn itself not inaccessible to move- 
ment ; it has admitted the right and the duty of the Nation to 
charge itself with the secular education of the people; and 
through sympathy with the progress of knowledge on the side 
both of theological learning and of science, it has in its lead- 
ing men, notwithstanding its traditions, partaken largely of the 
spirit of Free Inquiry. Within the same period, Free Inquiry 
has insensibly changed the religious face of the world ; almost 
every party has widened its horizon. Free inquirers, those 
who have not committed themselves to final authoritative 
teaching, may be embraced in three classes ; Scientists who 
admit no sources of religious knowledge except physics and 
physiology, to whom mind is organized matter with no dis- 
closure of an organizer; Deists, or non-Christian Theists, who 
have broken with revelation, but reverence and cultivate the 
religion of reason and the soul; Christian Theists, who, in no 
subjection to any letter of Scripture, nor building on signs or 
marvels, believe that the religion of reason and the soul, not 
barely subjective and speculative, an unverifiable dream or 
aspiration, had objective manifestation, a real and consummate 
impersonation in Jesus Christ, recoverable still, and evermore, 
to spiritual search. Each of these classes Dr. Martineau passes 
under survey in its relations to theology and ethics. The 
examination of the religious aspects of science, of great force 
and clearness, and in brief compass, deserves the most careful 
study. Unitarianism he shews, in its later forms, to have 
already withdrawn from unreal foundations of faith, before 
science, criticism, or philosophy, had rendered them unavail- 
able. For himself, with characteristic respect for every genuine 
faith, he avows his place to be by the side of the Christian 
Theists, in a declaration of equal weight and beauty, every 
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word of which, with the full satisfaction of a grateful admi- 
ration, we would adopt to define our own position.* 


“ Amid the varieties of inward want, there is room for every con- 
scientious and thoughtful experiment; and should it prove that, 
from the sensitive independence of the age, the spirit of Christ’s 
religion can best take up its power by escaping from the name, it is 
the part of true discipleship to rejoice that the world is evangelized 
even under a disguise. Meanwhile, however, there are many Uni- 
tarians to whom the discovered fallibility of Scripture brings no 
shock, and spoils nothing that has been the object of their trust and 
love ; who had long ceased to look out for any ‘external authority,’ 
or ask for foreign information respecting things Divine ; who expect 
no help in their approach to God and ascent to higher duty, except 
through the hierarchy of greater and holier minds ; but who see in 
Jesus Christ the supreme term in that hierarchy, the realization of 
life in God, the image of a pure and tender humanity made per- 
fect in weakness and sublime in humiliation by utter self-surrender 
to His loftiest call. In this aspect his figure looks upon them, 
with the power of an objective Conscience, still clear and living, 
scarcely dimmed by its encumbering traditions, and unhurt by 
fiction because transcending it. They affect no independence of 
this spiritual ideal, and decline to part from it. It has rendered 
possible to them a consciousness of Divine relations, a faith in 
the resources of humanity and the uplifting presence of an Infinite 
Compassion, and an apprehension of the range of duty, which 
no private experience, no intellectual speculation, would have en- 
abled them to reach. They refuse, therefore, to quit the line and 
disown the obligations of the Christian succession ; and conceive 
that, by identifying their religion by name with the religion of 
Christ, they mark at once its source and its type with exactitude 
and simplicity. To take a new name is to profess a new thing. 
But they make no pretension to render any purer worship than 
went forth into the night on the mountains of Galilee, and in the 
garden of Gethsemane ; to fix any higher standard of duty than was 
raised in the saying, ‘Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father in 
heaven is perfect ;’ to aspire to more gracious affections than those 
which for ages have brought a consecration upon the ‘little child,’ 
and pity upon the guilty, and prayers of forgiveness upon the per- 








* For two passages by Mr. Tayler to the same effect, see pp. 283 and 320. 
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secutor’s head. And so organic is the constitution of humanity, 
that, even if you teach the same truths to-day that have been heard 
and lived of old, you will teach in vain if you suppress their age 
and start them afresh after your own new lights. Their power is 
not logical and abstract, but comes through human life—the minds 
that have held them, the souls they have subdued, the vestiges 
they have left on successive times and nations. A religion that 
declines to be united with the past will hardly avail to combine 
men in the present ; in ceasing to be historical, it loses the best 
hope of becoming social. So long as its life is continuous, it will 
bear large reformations, to clear it from perishable elements ; and 
the sacred truth which emerges as the pure residue will concentrate 
its attraction, and forbid dispersion of the old affections. But to 
break with the past and try a new creation, whether by philoso- 
phic building up from the foundation, or by eclectic appropriations 
from the remains of other faiths, is to substitute a school for a 
Church, and expect, from agreement in individual opinion, the 
effects of a consensus of human generations; and the very belief 
which may be thus gained, however right, will have to grow old 
and win a history, ere it can become a blending spiritual power. 
The relative persuasiveness of Natural Theology and of a living em- 
bodiment of pure Religion is strikingly seen in Mr. J. S. Mill’s 
posthumous Essays. In speculation he reached only so dismal a 
world and so mere a dream of faith, as to depress and even irritate 
his temper. His eye, changing its direction, falls upon the figure of 
Christ; and its uncertain look appears to vanish, and words of rever- 
ence succeed, as if some mysterious power passed upon the troubled 
waters, and left a sudden calm. 

“Tt is the distinctive glory of the Christian Religion that it is a 
tissue of Personal Affections, sweetening, expanding, exalting human 
life, by ties of relation with all known ranks of being; fraternal 
service to equal men, filial trust towards the ‘ Father in heaven,’ 
reverent allegiance to the ‘Son of Man,’ who has brought them 
into open communion.”—“ Religion, it has been said, is ‘ Morality 
coloured with Emotion ;’ yes, but the emotion of a dependent mind 
looking up to a Mind all righteous and supreme. Again, it has 
been said, Religion is ‘ Moral Idealism ;’ yes, but with eye upon 
an ideal which has been humanly realized on earth, and for ever 
constitutes a Divine Perfection in heaven. Take away all objective 
seat for your inward vision, turn it from a perception into a phantom, 
let it hang in the air and never have been; and, though it may raise 
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a sigh, and pour a plaintive music over life, it can inspire no wor- 
ship and nerve no will. There is a wave of heathen Pantheism 
passing over our time which threatens to obliterate the conscious- 
ness of this truth, and to leave us only the phrases of ancient piety 
with the life washed out, the empty ghosts of the saint’s prayer 
and the martyr’s cry. Trust, love, reverence, between person and 
person, speaking in living communion, and quickening all faithful 
action, are the central essence of pure Religion, and the special gift 
of Christianity. This gift it is the highest function of spiritual 
philosophy in our age to protect and hand down with unabated 
power.” * 

What prospect is there of any early fusion of the religious 
elements, the historical or traditional, the scriptural, the 
spiritual, the rational, which must enter into harmonious com- 
bination if we are to have a comprehensive Church? If the 
Establishment, the Mother of the sects, was removed, would 
the elements unite more freely in their natural proportions ? 
America perhaps does not encourage the hope that equality 
would lead speedily to union, and Sect-life become Church- 
life. Yet the Church of England cannot continue for ever in 
its present condition. Two principles it must adopt, if it is to 
stand. It must recognize civil equality in the use and enjoy- 
ment of national property ; and it must recognize the rights 
of individual consciences by making its worship spiritual, by 
ceasing to introduce controversial theology into its prayers to 
God. A “Book of Common Prayer” should contain only prayers 
which all of pious heart, “who profess and call themselves 
Christians,” could use in common. What indication is afforded 
by the conduct of the clergy, on the enforcement of creeds, 
or the burial question, that they are inclined to be comprehen- 
sive in either direction—or that the tender human feelings 
which must belong to them as individuals are not poisoned by 
the spirit of caste and the temptations of an arrogant position ? 
No greater blessing could befall the nation than that every 
Church-officer in the land should become familiar with the 
lessons, imbued with the wisdom and the temper of this book, 





* Pp. 39—42. 
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in which the teachings of history, the guidance and require- 
ments of spiritual principle and sentiment, are so profoundly 
blended. It is a book for the whole Christian Church in this 
country ; and there is none other to take its place. And it is 
a book of which the community, out of whose bosom it issued, 
whose best spirit it expresses, might well feel proud. If any 
other religious Denomination had produced a book as repre- 
sentative of itself as this book is of the essence and influence 
of the Free Christian Churches commonly called Unitarian, 
and giving besides so full an insight into the whole of the 
religious life of England, it would at once have become a 
Household Book through all its families, a Vade Mecum of 
instruction. And now that it is completed for the present 
generation of them, with the immediate questions of the time 
finely touched, by a hand united once more with Mr. Tayler’s 
in a sacred fellowship of aim and teaching,—the joint work of 
the one among the dead whose memory they most love, and of 
the one among the living whose genius they most admire,—we 
venture to say, in imitation of what Hallam has said of Locke’s 
“Conduct of the Understanding,” that the father of a family 
within those Churches who, amid the bewildering polemics 
of the day, leaves his children without the guiding light they 
might obtain from this historical survey of whatever most 
deeply affects the religious life of England, must neglect his 
duty, or be ignorant of his opportunities. 





IV.—PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. 


Philosophy without Assumptions. By Thomas Penyngton 
Kirkman, M.A., F.R.S. London: Longmans. 1876. 


HvMAN speculation cannot affect the order of the Cosmos 
or alter a single fact in its constitution; but it may change 
the belief and the convictions of a nation or of mankind. 
Hence the influence which scientific schools seem likely to 
exercise on the general opinions of our countrymen can never 
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be a matter of indifference to any who disinterestedly desire 
their welfare. Nor do we suppose that if scientific or non- 
scientific men were asked to state in what lies the chief 
strength of the English character, there would be any hesita- 
tion amongst either in replying, In their sense of duty. If 
pressed further, there is probably no scientific man who would 
hesitate to admit that, whether rightly or wrongly, this sense 
of duty is based on the feeling of responsibility to an all-wise 
and all-righteous Judge ; that, even in the whirl and turmoil 
of the busiest life, the average Englishman is carried beyond 
the bounds of the present existence, and looks on himself and 
on all around him as beings who will live on after the event 
which is called death ; and, most of all, that he has these rela- 
tions to his Maker and his fellow-creatures because he is free, 
free to do right or to do wrong, free to choose, free to originate, 
and therefore in strict truth a Cause. Nor will the adherents 
of certain schools of science or philosophy, which seem to 
teach a very different doctrine, seek to disguise the strength 
and the wide extent of these convictions. Their very object is 
to prove that these beliefs are as completely illusions as were 
the astronomical theories which made the earth the centre of 
the universe, and represented the sun as a planet moving over 
it or round it. The very aim of their work is to convince 
Englishmen that they are capable of education, solely and 
strictly because they are machines; that these machines are 
wound up to go for a certain number of years, and then to be 
flung aside as worn out and worthless; that their will, far 
from being free, simply obeys an irresistible impulse; and 
that they are miserably mistaken if they fancy that what they 
call their permanent personality is anything more than the 
“sum of the psychical states” through which they are passing, 
and which change from instant to instant; that the whole 
universe is made up of matter, of atoms inconceivably small, 
hard and solid, and endowed with infinite powers of repulsion 
as well as with the potency of producing every form of life ; 
that these atoms are the vehicle of force, which cannot act 
apart from them ; that this force is unconscious, and therefore 
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the notion that mind, will and design, have had anything to 
do with the fashioning of the universe is a contemptible delu- 
sion. This description of certain forms of modern scientific 
thought may be unjust, and yet it scarcely can be so, inas- 
much as it rests on the very words of the thinkers to whom 
these opinions are ascribed ; but for the present we have to 
mark only this fact, that these assertions are regarded by many 
who do not call themselves men of science as a possible death- 
blow to the old belief. We have seen Mr. F. W. Newman 
admitting that the old conviction of continued life for men 
after death may possibly be proved hereafter to be a monstrous 
absurdity.* Mr. Newman, indeed, contends that if this should 
be demonstrated, his cheerful and happy faith in God would 
be in no wise affected ; but, under such circumstances, for the 
vast mass of his countrymen, faith, religion, trust in God, 
would, we may very safely say, be simply words without 
meaning. Feelings of kindliness or of duty, which should be 
only another name for interest or expediency, might remain, 
and these would cover all cases which the arm of human law 
may reach ; but to speak of a Divine Law as vindicating itself 
far beyond this narrow sphere would be childish extravagance. 
One in a thousand or in a million might be found to maintain 
that the beauty of self-sacrifice lies in the fact that nothing 
can come of it ; to all others, the words would be as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. In short, there is no doubt that 
much of what in these days calls itself science, is in complete 
antagonism with all ethical and religious systems which regard 
man as a spiritual being, to whom the consciousness of his 
being is the fact with which every train of reasoning must 
begin, and of which he cannot doubt or demand proof without 
the very extravagance of absurdity. To say that the new 
philosophy is wrong because it assails the old belief, is ridicu- 
lous; but it is infinitely more absurd to accept its dogmas and 
admit its claims without subjecting them to the most searching 
and merciless scrutiny, and all who care simply to ascertain 





* See No. LI. of this Review, for October, 1875—Art. II., Immortality and 
Religion. 
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the truth of facts can feel only gratitude to any one who 
comes forward with the determination of testing every state- 
ment, and of accepting nothing on mere authority. 

This is the work which Mr. Kirkman has taken on himself, 
and which he has accomplished with a clearness of method 
and expression which can never leave his readers at a loss for 
his meaning. That the charges which he brings against not a 
few philosophers, living or dead, and the earnestness or the 
vehemence with which they are urged, will excite feelings of 
anger and indignation in those whom he assails, is likely 
enough ; nor is it necessary to justify every word or phrase 
which may seem to exceed the bounds of controversial courtesy. 
But it must not be forgotten that the philosophers of the new 
schools do not hesitate to hit hard, or to treat the opinions of 
their opponents with unmeasured ridicule ; and on either side 
it is absurd to regard as thin-skinned soldiers who are engaged 
in a conflict for life or death. In such cases, of all pleas the 
most futile is that which refuses to meet a charge, or to answer 
an argument, because it is couched in terms of withering 
satire or biting sarcasm. It may not be pleasant to be laughed 
at, and Mr. Kirkman may perhaps hold up his antagonists to 
ridicule too often; but I do not hesitate to say that in the 
yast majority of instances he is amply justified. When Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, by way of giving an intelligible definition, 
can tell us that “Evolution is a change from an indefinite 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity 
through continuous differentiations and integrations,” he has 
not the least ground for complaint if his Latin words are 
translated into the proposition, that “Evolution is a change 
from a no-howish untalkaboutable all-alikeness to a some- 
howish and in-general-talkaboutable not-all-alikeness by con- 
tinuous something-elsifications and sticktogetherations.” The 
truth is, that, whether in the Latin or the English form, the 
words give us little more information than the definition of 
an archdeacon as a person who performs archidiaconal func- 
tions. 

In short, Mr. Kirkman’s charge against much of the philo- 
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sophy of the present day is, that it rests on assumption and is 
built up with dogmatism; nor must it be forgotten that the 
establishment of this charge lies quite apart from the demon- 
stration of any system which is supposed not to rest on 
assumption. It is conceivable that no such system may be 
possible; but, however this may be, it is of the utmost 
moment to determine whether philosophers who make loud 
claims to our obedience really deserve our trust ; and if their 
systems seem likely to make havoc of all that we hold most 
precious, it will be at least some comfort to know, if it should 
be so, that their theories are worth no more than the idols 
which they profess to have thrown down. With resolute 
persistency, Mr. Kirkman examines the dogmatic assertions 
of Hume, Kant, Huxley, Tyndall, Bain, J. S. Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, Thompson, and others, and in every case it would 
seem with the same result. It is for these thinkers, or for 
their adherents, to vindicate their theories and conclusions. 
Our business is to ascertain, by taking one or two instances, 
whether, and how far, the accusation is borne out by facts. 
Mr. Kirkman says with great truth, that the assaults of phy- 
sical philosophers are and have been directed especially against 
those strongholds of our persistent personality and responsibi- 
lity, “I am,” “I can,” “I ought,” and “I will.” Assuredly it 
seems not too much to say that the attack made on them by 
Hume is nothing more than a feat of logical legerdemain. In 
all cases of what we call voluntary action, we feel, Hume tells 
us, only “the event, viz. the existence of an idea, consequent 
to the command of the will. But the manner in which the 
operation is performed, the power by which it is produced, is 
entirely beyond our comprehension.” In other words, we know 
nothing whatever about the power which sends a stone in one 
direction rather than another, or makes the hand seize a book 
rather than a sword. Yet we know enough about this power 
to be sure that we do these acts by our will whenever we 
choose, that we can predict with precision the time, place and 
mode, in which we shall do them, that no one else can possi- 
bly make this prediction for us, and that we can verify this 
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prediction. But having thus dealt with the word “ power,” 
Hume can go on to deny complacently that we have any idea 
of connexion and power at all. “ How, indeed,” he asks, “can 
we be conscious of a power to move our limbs, when we have 
no such power; but only that to move certain animal spirits 
which, though they produce at last the motion of our limbs, 
yet operate in such a manner as is wholly beyond our com- 
prehension? We may therefore conclude from the whole, I 
hope without any temerity, though with assurance, that our 
idea of power is not copied from any sentiment or conscious- 
ness of power within ourselves, when we give rise to animal 
motion, or apply our limbs to their proper use and office.” 
Whatever may be his other merits or faults, Hume is among 
the clearest of English writers. Why, then, did he write the 
words, “when we have no such power, but only that to move 
certain animal spirits”? The sentence is so awkward and so 
halting, that we are tempted to suspect a printer's blunder; but 
in truth it was necessary to leave the demonstrative that by 
itself, for no noun could be expressed with it but “power,” 
the very thing against which he is fighting. We are conscious 
of no power, yet we are conscious of that power, &. It is no 
injustice whatever to Hume to stigmatize this expression as 
deliberately disingenuous,—in short, as the act of a juggler, 
whose satisfaction is measured by his success in hoodwinking 
the spectators. Nothing more is needed to justify any one in 
dismissing all his philosophical writings as starting with what 
in profane English is called humbug. 

Kant may have been a more profound, and was certainly a 
more honest, thinker than Hume. Yet when Kant tells us 
that “the form of a phenomenon is that which gives to the 
manifoldness of the phenomenon its capacity of being arranged 
in certain relations” (in gewissen verhaltnissen), his defini- 
tion is vitiated by the use of the word gewiss, which, as Mr. 
Kirkman remarks, is as sophistical as the English word certain. 

“The quality for which either word stands is either certainty or 
uncertainty, just as the speaker chooses. There is no ambiguity in 
either, when employed absolutely,—die Sache ist gewiss [res certa], 
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Iam certain, the thing is certain ; nor when qualifying some logical 
terms in company with numbers, as zwei gewisse Griinde, two cer- 
tain reasons . . . But when a man informs us that a certain 
[quidam] person has certain reasons for arranging certain things [res 
quasdam] in certain relations, he tells us nothing fit to be written 
down in a page of science.”—P. 101. 


A more persistent offender is Mr. J. S. Mill. A perusal of 
Mr. Kirkman’s twelfth chapter must at least convince all, that 
Mr. Mill is a leader who should be followed very warily, if 
followed at all. Equivocal and ambiguous words, ignoring 
real distinctions, will constantly be as traps in our path, or as 
eutrances into a labyrinth of falsehood. We may take his 
conception of a table, “as compounded of its visible form and 
size, which are complex sensations of our organs of touch and 
our muscles; . . . its colour, which is a sensation of sight; its 
hardness, which is a sensation of the muscles” (p. 65); and we 
shall see that no difference whatever is drawn between the senses 
of sight or touch, and no attempt made to point out that the mus- 
cular sensation depends on the action of our will. “When Iam 
in a state of listless indolence with my eyes open, I cannot shut 
out the information of my five senses. Whether I choose it or no, 
I see, hear, taste, and smell, and I touch, with perception at 
least of temperature, whatever is in contact with my skin. 
But it is impossible for me to obtain the verified perception of 
tangible form and size, of weight or of hardness, except on 
condition that I put forth the challenge of my free will-force” 
(p. 66). It is for Mr. Mill’s followers to disprove this if they 
can. Mr. Mill's worst offences lie, however, in his treatment 
of the word cause. “The only notion of a cause,” he asserts, 
“which the theory of induction requires, is such a notion as 
can be gained from experience” (p. 233). How many of his 
readers pause to think on the narrow limits set to the opera- 
tions of induction, if this definition be adhered to? But Mr. 
Mill did not mean that it should be adhered to. By this rule, 
as Mr. Kirkman rightly argues, “if any man in Mr. Mill's 
company had desired to find a cause for the manifestation of 
seeming intelligence and will presented by him, he was for- 
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bidden . . . to assign as cause a conscious mind in Mr. 
Mill, for that is no phenomenon, nor can the notion of a con- 
sciousness not my own be gained by experience.” Cause, in 
short, with him is only a name for the invariable antecedents 
of phenomena, if we are lucky enough to find them, the in- 
variable consequents being the effects. That these are deter- 
mined by necessity, he strenuously insists that he does not 
affirm ; but he does affirm the “unconditional universality of 
the fact,” and while he denies that this is an assertion of ne- 
cessity, he can write down elsewhere the statement, that “if 
there be any meaning which confessedly belongs to the term 
necessity, it is wnconditionalness.” It would be hard to’ 
devise a more complete contradiction. Well, therefore, may 
Mr. Kirkman speak of his method and its results with the 
righteous indignation which prompted the following passage : 


“Tt is a wonderful thing that a man who had seen a stone fall 
had no opinion to give about an efficient cause, nor of any cause 
save what is both antecedent and phenomenon. Could he never 
have heard of the force of gravitation, which is nowhere either a 
phenomenon or an antecedent to the phenomenal effect, whether 
that effect be motion or repose? But pass that, and answer me, if 
you can, this question: What right has Mr. Mill to define the 
invariable antecedent as the cause? By whom is it ever termed the 
cause? By the vulgar, by unscientific people, and sometimes by 
sound divines. But in a book of vigorous science we expect some- 
thing better than the phrases of the unlearned, or even of the ortho- 
dox. .... +. Cause is a term that science cannot spare, and cannot 
replace. The science of the finite cannot hope to go deeper into 
anything in nature than to find the cause, the requisite and suffi- 
cient condition. And she is content if she can accurately assign the 
force or sum of forces, in time, space, and number, te which the 
phenomena are due. For this great study she must have the use of 
the terms cause and causes, which stand neither for antecedents nor 
phenomena. If Mr. Mill wanted a monosyllable for his invariable, 
undefined, and (as we shall presently see) utterly undefinable ante- 
cedent, why did he not make one? He is talking through the 
chaos of these sections about nothing in earth or heaven save 
empirical and discontinuous sequences ; but he wanted a fine word 
in —ation to give dignity arid pedigree to his empty chapter; where- 
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upon, from the jewelled zone of venerable philosophy, he filches 
the most precious of her seals, that grand old gem, the cause, and 
stamps his sophistry causation. It was no abstraction of klepto- 
mania, no mere literary larceny; it was deliberate philosophical 
felony, not indeed for vulgar lust or greed, but for scientific impos- 
ture.” 


Not less is Mr. Kirkman justified in adding, that the pub- 
lication of the three Essays on Religion leaves no room for 
delicacy in assigning the true motive for this word-robbery: 

“Tt was to root out of logic and science the notion of a veritable 
cause of the Cosmos, and it has culminated in that outpouring of 
scorn upon the belief of a conscious Author and Upholder of the 
Universe, the all-perfect God and Father of us all, which stains the 
morbid pages of these three Essays.”—P. 236. 


The great stronghold of the schools which Mr. Mill regarded 
as representing the true science of the age, is Matter, that stuff 
consisting of atoms indefinitely small and inconceivably hard 
and solid, which fills the whole universe, and which contains 
in itself the promise and the potency of all life. Only in these 
days has the empire of Matter received anything like adequate 
recognition ; and even now its upholders are compelled to 
strive with the energy of crusaders to establish a supremacy 
which, as they tell us, is to cover ultimately the whole domain 
of law, religion, morals, thought and life. So long as we are 
shut in within these iron walls,—so long as we are compelled 
to believe that the utterly inert and absolutely solid atoms of 
matter are the vehicles through which force acts, and without 
which it cannot act,—so long as we confess that from these 
dead and inorganic atoms has been evolved every form of 
organic life and all mental action,—the philosophy of Matter 
must go on its way towards victory. So far as it advances, it 
effectually shuts out the idea of a Divine Mind and Will, with 
which the mind and will of man have an immediate relation ; 
so far as its axioms are received, men are graciously permitted 
to adore a blind unconscious power, as it is termed, which 
somehow or other makes for righteousness, and to offer up 
their worship to what is called the Principle of the Universe, 
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or to any principle they please; provided that by the phrase 
they do not mean a conscious Cause of all things. Wherever 
there is life, there is matter ; and without matter is no life. 
Nay, more, matter is not merely the vehicle of force, it is the 
force itself. Only a few weeks ago,* Dr. Tyndall, speaking of 
the living miracle of the developed babe of nine months in the 
womb, called on us to consider the work accomplished during 
that short period, adding emphatically, “Matter I define as 
the mysterious thing by which all this has been accomplished. 
How it came to have this power, is a question on which I have 
never ventured an opinion.” A more pertinent question would 
be, Has any one seen this matter? Can any one spy out these 
ultimate atoms, and is there any reason for supposing that they 
exist? On what authority are we to have the very foundations 
of our faith in a Living God destroyed? In strict truth, on 
no authority whatever, except that of the mere dictum of philo- 
sophers, who are talking about what they have not seen, and 
what, they tell us, neither they nor any one else can see. 
These wonders belong to a region wholly beyond the range of 
human observation, a region lying “between the microscope 
limit and the true molecular limit.” The first limit is a mani- 
fest fact; the second limit must be maintained at all costs. 
If the reality of this limit be denied, the empire of matter 
vanishes; but whether it be denied or not, it exists for us only 
by our faith in the words of the philosophers who assure us of 
its existence. To these assertions of scientific Vaticanism, Dr. 
Lionel Beale has given a flat and complete denial. Everything 
turns on the mechanical structure of what is termed living 
matter. This matter has been examined with a wicroscopic 
power which would give to a man of ordinary stature a height 
greater than that of Mont Blanc. “What,” asks Dr. Beale, “is 
to be seen when living matter is thus magnified? Machinery? 
By no means. We distinctly discern clear, transparent, struc- 
tureless, moving matter, which lives and grows. In it there is 
no indication of the presence of molecules or particles, I should 





* Nov. 1875. Fortnightly Review. 
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say, no structure, no machinery of any kind.” De non appa- 
rentibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio. So we have 
been accustomed to think ; but some modern physicists have 
changed the rule. They at least are privileged to reveal to 
their fellow-men that which mortal eye has never seen. Beyond 
the microscopic limit, “these gifted individuals,” to cite again 
the words of Dr. Beale, “are able to discern in the midst of 
what is clear and structureless, and without any magnifying 
powers whatever, the rigid fact of the presence of mechanical 
machinery having a ‘molecular structure.” All is, in short, 
pure assumption. The atoms of matter must be posited, 
because, if they be not posited, the universe becomes the work 
of a Divine Mind, always making, always sustaining ; and if 
they be posited, then it follows irresistibly that the primeval 
living matter was formed direct from the non-living. But the 
atoms belong only to the region of imagination; and the asser- 
tion of a gradual change from the non-living to the living is 
the purest fancy. “The easy manner,” says Dr. Beale, “in 
which this fact of the imagination is assumed, as if no one could 
doubt it for a moment, is very significant; but neither Heckel 
nor any of his numerous followers has adduced any grounds 
for the conclusion that any living form came direct from non- 
living matter. The scientific man who professes to believe 
that any living form has ever been directly derived or evolved 
from the inorganic, must have unbounded faith in some 
methods which are beyond the limit of observation and ex- 
periment. There are no facts of science to support the hypo- 
thesis.” 

That which is lacking in fact is made up by assertion. All 
force, we are told, must act from matter upon matter, and can- 
not act otherwise ; and if it be so, then also it must act in 
matter, and cannot act out of it or without it. With the 
universality and ubiquity of this matter nothing must be 
allowed to interfere. Light travels at the rate of 185,000 
miles in a second. “How,” asks Dr. Tyndall, “is such a 
velocity to be obtained? By boldly diffusing in space a 
medium of the requisite tenuity and elasticity.” Nothing can 
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be clearer and more convincing than the chapter in which 
Mr. Kirkman shews that by Dr. Tyndall’s system this ether 
can be neither more nor less than discontinuous particle 
matter, only more minute, perhaps, and attenuated than the 
matter of ordinary bodies, and that to affirm the absolute con- 
tinuity of the atoms of his ether would be a flat contradiction 
to its elasticity, while yet the whole explanation is so framed 
as to leave inevitably upon the unscientific mind the impres- 
sion that there are “two kinds of matter,—particle matter, 
which is all atoms and molecules, aud ether matter, which is 
all dense elastic waves, without chinks or divisions” (p. 109). 

So far, then, as reason may carry us, these molecules or 
atoms, or by whatever name they are to be called, are undis- 
coverable. So far as experience and experiment carry us, they 
do not exist, nor are they anything more than instruments for 
the maintenance of a certain philosophical creed ; but for their 
retention in any size short of absolute nothingness, the battle 
is waged with a pertinacity which betrays the conviction that 
if this point be lost the citadel of their system is gone. In 
Mr. Kirkman’s words : 


“The decimal denoting the diameter of the atom in inches may 
begin with a line of zeros from here to Sirius, or a thousand times 
as far. The power they talk of can put this inexhaustible energy 
into the atom whose dimensions are of any infinitesimal degree of 
smallness, having position and parts as near nothing as you please ; 
there is nothing absurd in that. But if you reduce the minute 
locus to that which has position without parts, or to anything below 
their absolute minimum, they affirm, but they do not pretend to 
prove it, nor to shew us at what point of discontinuity this happens, 
that the conception becomes absurd.”—P. 114. 


Can Mr. Kirkman be considered to speak too harshly when, 
in summing up the case, he asserts— 


“That matter, space-filling stuff which is not force, is, like must- 
be, a term too many, and an instrument of sophism ; that matter, 
like must-be, is a symbol not of thought but of want of thought ; 
and that matter, like must-be, is a venerable rag of Ignorance ”}— 
P. 147. 
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It is unnecessary to cite further instances, all tending to 
shew that any philosophical system must rest upon and be 
built up with assumptions, which fails to take account of the 
one fact of which we have absolute knowledge and certitude,— 
in strictness of speech, the knowledge which I possess, and 
which none can impart to me or possess for me,—that 1 am a 
conscious thinker. It is useless to suppose for a moment that 
any train of reasoning on any conceivable subject can begin 
except with this proposition; and the fact, therefore, with 
which all reasoning starts is one which no experience or 
observation or reason has imparted to me, and the denial or 
doubt of which is absolute absurdity. As preceding every 
train of reasoning, it cannot possibly be proved by any of 
them ; and if the attempt to account for me as a thinker be 
made by any theory whether of evolution or any other, then, 
as it started from this proposition as a first premiss, so to this 
proposition it must come as the final conclusion,—in other 
words, the argument will be a circle, vicious and worthless. 
Of this consciousness Mr. Kirkman justly speaks as “a fact 
and a force of the Cosmos, the first of all given to me, and that 
with a certainty transcending all deductions from it” (p. 195). 
With equal justice he refuses to allow this certainty to be 
“nicknamed metaphysic.” “It is prophysic, antecedent in 
time and truth and order to all my physical knowledge, not 
coming after it.” 

I make no attempt to give a sketch of the philosophy 
which Mr. Kirkman builds up on this basis. It is unnecessary 
to do so, because it is in the strictest harmony with the belief 
and convictions expressed generally in this Review. It comes 
briefly to this,—I find myself a true Cause in a Universe of 
acting forces; and the only means through which I find these 
forces is my Will. The irresistible conclusion follows that 
there is besides my Will an Infinite Will, which is my Cause 
and the Cause of all other minds and wills and of all things 
visible and invisible. There are two sides to Mr. Kirkman’s 
task,—the one being the account which he has given of the 
theories or systems of evolution, psychology, matter, or any 
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others ; and the other, the philosophy which he has built on a 
fact which is the basis of all our knowledge of whatsoever kind. 
The former theories stand discredited for their assumptions, 
their inconsistencies, their contradictions ; nor will any re- 
ceive them who do not care to resort to cisterns which hold no 
water. 

For not a few to whom the conclusions involved in these 
theories are a very Ephialtes or nightmare, a cloud which blots 
the light out of heaven, Mr. Kirkman’s volume must, I am 
convinced, be an invaluable boon. If the rod of the oppressor 
be broken, he has done a righteous work ; if, further, he has 
shewn to any the rock on which rises the house that fears 
neither winds nor waves, the result is one in which we may 
feel a yet more hearty satisfaction. He will have brought the 
sunshine back to many a weary heart; to many a perplexed 
mind he will have shewn that true science has never said a 
word or advanced an hypothesis which should weaken the 
sense of responsibility and duty ; in many more, he will have 
added fresh strength to the conviction that the Infinite Cause 
of each one of us “loves all that He has made, to be gladdened 
and spurred and trained, through weal and woe, from lower 
to higher, from darker to brighter, from worse to better, glory- 
ing in all the minuteness as in all the majesty of His designs” 
(p. 263). 

PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 





V.—THE FITNESS OF WOMEN FOR THE MINISTRY. 


Amonc the anomalies of our social state may be counted 
the fact that, while it is generally admitted that women are 
more religious than men, it is to men that in our age and 
country the Ministry of Religion is (with infinitesimal excep- 
tions) exclusively committed. While nine persons out of ten 
are conscious that their earliest sentiments of piety have been 
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derived from a mother, and that a sister or a wife has alone 
enabled the troubled faith of their latter years to survive the 
shocks of worldliness and doubt, there is yet not one recognized 
channel by which these waters of life, stored in the fountain of 
women’s hearts, can flow beyond the narrowest borders ; while, 
on the contrary, it is not too much to surmise that to a very 
large number of clergymen, well-meaning, learned and conscien- 
tious, the sense of dryness of soul in all that concerns the 
more spiritual part of their office is a perpetual self-reproach. 
Habitans in Sicco writes every autumn in the newspapers to 
complain he can obtain no refreshment from his weekly ser- 
mon at any church in his neighbourhood, while around him 
all the time are private wells and underground rivers of the 
purest element of feeling for which he thirsts. It is a case of 


“ Water, water, everywhere, 
But not a drop to drink.” 


What we want first and above all things in our ministers of 
religion is, that they should be intensely religious; and knowing 
this, and that all other gifts and acquirements are compara- 
tively of small avail for the purpose, we deliberately exclude 
from the sacred office that moiety of the community amongst 
whom this special and most precious grace is, at all events, 
least rare. 

The reasons for this exclusion are, however, amply sufficient 
to account, historically, for the anomaly. They are of two 
kinds, which I shall take leave to characterize as the Bad and 
the Good. There is a very deep-rooted prejudice, inherited 
from the ascetics of early Christianity, whereby the idea of 
womanhood is connected with very base associations. It is 
impossible to ignore this fact in any review of the religious 
position of the sex; and it is therefore better to say bluntly 
that, from this point of view, a woman is looked upon rather 
as an emissary from the Pit than a “daughter of the Lord 
Almighty ;” rather a temptation to earthly passion than a help- 
mate to heavenly purity. Springing up when the old classical 
world had sunk into a corruption and foulness which we can 
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now probably little realize in imagination, the frenzy of asceti- 
cism which was nourished among the deserts of the Thebaid, 
and attained its full growth in the monasteries of Greece and 
Italy—the origin of all the legends of which the “ Temptation 
of St. Anthony” is the type *—has left almost ineffaceable 
traces throughout the nations of Europe; of course much 
more sharply marked in the Latin and Greek Churches, which 
have canonized these poor fanatics, and still set apotheosized 
Virginity on one of the thrones of Heaven, than among Pro- 
testant communities, wherein marriage has been always placed 
on a moral level with celibacy, and Martin Luther has been 
thoroughly absolved for his conjugal affection for the singu- 
larly plain old lady whose portrait by Lucas Cranach has this 
year enriched the Exhibition of Old Masters in Burlington 
House.t Nevertheless, even among Protestant Christians, a 
certain impression has remained, the reverse of that of their 
old Teuton forefathers, that women were nearer to the mind of 
the Divinity than men. The highest religious status a woman 
could attain in Milton’s opinion was a sort of deputy-piety ; 


“He for God only, she for God in him ;” 


a type which, considering the kind of representatives of the 
Deity which some of Adam’s descendants have proved to their 





* Ingoldsby’s rendering of this world-famous story, the favourite theme of so 
many eminent painters, is probably no very exaggerated reading of the general 
impression of the monastic mind respecting the fair sex : 

‘* There are many devils which walk this world, 
Devils great and devils small, 
Devils short and devils tall ; 
Bold devils which go with their tails unfurled, 
Sly devils which carry them quite upcurled ; 
* ia * * * 


But a laughing woman with two bright eyes 
Is the worsest devil of all!” 
+ I know not on what authority the familiar jovial couplet has been attributed 
to the great Reformer : 
Wer liebt nicht Wein, Weib und Gesang 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang. 
The ascetic’ spirit had very far departed, at all events, from the author who com- 
posed it. ‘ 
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wives, is scarcely to be ranked as elevated. The paramount 
influence of St. Paul’s mind in generating (as Rowland Wil- 
liams expresses it) the religious atmosphere which Protestants 
breathe, and the great bachelor Apostle’s semi-ascetic feelings 
about women, has seemingly counteracted the hereditary pre- 
disposition of Saxondom to reverence them. His treatment 
of Marriage (reproduced in the abominable exordium of the 
Solemnization of Holy Matrimony in the English Book of 
Common Prayer, and apparently intended to shew how wnholy 
are the sentiments assumed to form the usual basis of that 
alliance) has certainly tended to preserve the prestige of 
scriptural dignity and authority for sentiments on such sub- 
jects derived from Southern races and coarser times, and 
which might else have died out ere now in Teutonized Europe. 
The man who taught that those who married did well, and 
those who did not did better, struck a note which, however 
moderately sounded in his trumpet, has carried jarring echoes 
all down the ages. That, considering the hysterical behaviour 
of his male converts, when “every one hath a psalm, hath a 
doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpre- 
tation,” * prudence justified St. Paul in prohibiting female 
locutions in public worship, may be fully conceded. But 
the unhappy petrifaction of his current directions, whereby 
(like so many other biblical utterances) they have become 
laws for all time and every divergency of circumstance, has 
been attended with almost immeasurable consequences. No 
Jewish lawgiver ever bade the Miriams and Deborahs, the 
Esthers and Judiths, of his race “ keep silence” and hide their 
diminished heads from regard to “the angels,” or to anybody 
else in or out of temple or camp; and the consequence has 
been (as a very remarkable paper by a Jewish lady lately 
pointed out),+ that female patriots, judges and prophetesses, 
have played a noble and conspicuous part through the whole 





* 1 Cor xiv. 26. If this graphic description had applied to a female assembly, 
should we have ever been allowed to forget the circumstance ? 

+ The Hebrew Woman; by Constance de Rothschild. New Quarterly Maga- 
zine, January, 1876. 
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history of Judaism. But (not to speak profanely) St. Paul has 
been supposed to act like Louis XIV. when he forbade that 
any more healing wonders should be done at the tomb of the 


Abbé Paris : 
De par le Roi—Défense a Dieu, 


De faire miracle en ce lieu. 


If it were to please Providence to inspire a woman with any 
of the gifts of the prophetic or ministerial offices, if ever the 
promise should be fulfilled to the letter that “your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy,” and that the impulse to speak 
holy words were to seize her in the most natural and appro- 
priate place, to wit, in church, St. Paul is quoted as authority 
to check any such irregular and inconvenable proceeding: “I 
suffer not a woman to speak in church.” The result has been 
that, except among the Quakers (who have coolly set the pro- 
hibition aside, and seemingly profited not a little by so doing), 
Christian rivals to the heroines of Judaism are not producible. 
During these last eighteen centuries, among all the millions 
of women in whose hearts the precepts of Christ have been 
sown and borne rich fruit, there may well have been a few 
whose eloquence and fervour of piety would have influenced 
the heart of men as much as a St. Bernard or a Peter the 
Hermit, and whose words, like those of a Tauler, a Fénélon or 
an 4 Kempis, would have remained a spiritual treasure for all 
time. But if such have lived and felt and thought, and longed 
perhaps to speak to their fellow-men out of the abundance of 
their hearts, their mouths have been effectually stopped. Order 
has reigned in the churches so far as they were concerned, and 
whatever light they might perchance have borne into the dark 
places of the earth, instead of being set upon a candlestick, 
has been very carefully covered up under a bushel. 

Such are, I venture to think, the bad reasons for the exclu- 
sion of women from the ministry. Good ones, however, are 
certainly forthcoming, if perchance, when weighed in the scale 
against the arguments in favour of such an innovation, they 
prove less heavy. They are drawn from circumstances, some 
of which pertain to the order of nature and can never be 
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altered, while others might be, or are already, in process of 
change. 

The functions of a minister of religion, as understood in 
modern times (apart from priestly claims to administer sacra- 
ments by special divine commission, with which we need not 
concern ourselves here), are, roughly speaking, two-fold: Ist, 
public prayer and preaching ; and, 2nd, pastoral ministrations 
in the homes of the members of the congregation. Regarding 
the first, women labour under several disadvantages, some- 
times amounting to disabilities. Though women’s voices, when 
good, reach farther than those of men, a considerable number 
are deficient in the physical vocal power indispensable to make 
themselves heard in an assembly numbering above one or two 
hundred persons. Nothing would be more pitiable and ridi- 
culous than for one of these ladies, whatever might be her 
mental gifts, to mount a pulpit and, with feeble voice rising 
only to crack in an occasional screech, to attempt to pour 
forth exhortations which three-fourths of her audience could 
not hear, and under which the remainder would writhe in an 
auditorial purgatory. Secondly, there can be no question but 
that the average female intellect is below the average male 
intellect, and consequently that there are fewer women than 
men up to the mark of intellectual competence, below which 
preaching, however well intended, and even inspired by 
genuine and true feeling, is apt rather to “give occasion 
to the enemy to blaspheme,” than to tend to edifying. 
If the foolish things of the world often confound the wise, 
the foolish people in it provoke and distract them; and 
even to their humblest hearers many such well-meaning silly 
ones would be little else than the blind leading the blind into 
a ditch. Lamentable as it would be to hear a shrill feminine 
squeak delivering from the desk the majestic periods of Job 
and Isaiah, it would be doubly deplorable to listen to a thin 
and only too distinctly audible soprano enouncing alternately 
from the pulpit platitudes, ineptitudes and blunders, such as 
memory recalls only too keenly to many of us among the 
severest trials of the domestic circle. A special peril in this 
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matter also lies in the ill-omened circumstance that the greater 
the folly of the woman, so much greater, alas! is generally to 
be found her propensity to preach in private, and therefore it 
may presumably be dreaded her proclivity to extend to a 
larger sphere the benefit of her exhortations. It has been the 
observation of the present writer through a long experience, 
that masculine and feminine folly usually differ in this essen- 
tial particular. The Man-fool dimly perceives he is a fool, and 
holds his tongue accordingly ; or (if the vanity of his sex pre- 
vent him from arriving consciously at any such conviction or 
conclusion), he deems that as Prudence is the better part of 
Valour, so is Silence the proper garb of Wisdom, and that the 
less he wastes on an ungrateful world the precious jewels of 
his ideas, the more credit shall he have for those supposed 
to remain in the casket of his mind. A man who talks much 
is nine times out of ten a clever and brilliant person, aud may 
possibly be the most profound of thinkers, who brings out of 
the inexhaustible treasury of his imagination things new and 
old. A Woman-fool, on the contrary, usually does not find 
out, till she is old and ugly and the habit of silly chatter 
is irretrievably settled, that she is a fool at all—probably for 
the simple reason, that the more folly she talks, the more 
delighted her male admirers generally shew themselves with 
her discourse. Even if she does not happen to think herself 
particularly clever or well-informed, she has been taught to 
believe that ability in a woman is rather a defect to be con- 
cealed, than a gift to be exhibited, and that, as the sagacious 
Chinese proverb has it, “The glory of a man is knowledge, 
) but the glory of a woman is to renounce knowledge.” Accord- 
ingly, without the slightest reticence or dread of exposure, she 
tumbles out of her untidy brain notions as trivial and mesquin 
as the contents of her own disorderly work-basket—here a 
button and there a spangle, a thimble, a bit of crochet, a 
string of beads, a tangled skein of silk, and a little ribbon 
marked with inches wherewith to measure the universe. The 
result of this difference in the display of folly is naturally to 
lend colour to a sumewlhiat exaggerated estimate of that sur- 
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plusage of feebleness and frivolity in the feminine scale, of 
whose existence, alas! there can be no doubt, but which is per- 
haps less than is supposed out of proportion with the correla- 
tive dulness and stupidity in the masculine balance. As the 
immortal Mrs. Poyser sums up the matter, “ Women ave fools. 
Providence made them to match the men !” 

Thus, then, two arguments at least against admitting women 
to the ministry rest on natural and inevitable grounds: some 
women are physically, some other women mentally, incapable 
of adequately fulfilling its duties. And to these adverse rea- 
sons others are added by the actual though not inevitable 
conditions of society. Women are now almost indefinitely 
less well educated than men, and only their superior quick- 
ness and tact prevent this inequality from telling disastrously 
in common life; while nothing could hinder it from doing so, 
were they to undertake the office of public teachers. The 95 
per cent. of public endowments for educational purposes which 
Mrs. William Grey has ascertained to be devoted exclusively 
to the use of boys, leaving the remaining 5 per cent. to train 
the future mothers of the community, does not indeed quite 
represent the proportionate knowledge of the two sexes. By 
hook or crook, with little teaching (and that teaching generally 
fourth or fifth rate of its kind), women do manage pretty gene- 
rally to scrape together and store up in their memories in a 
happy-go-lucky way a certain quantity of knowledge, useful 
and ornamental enough to pass muster. Women’s culture, 
when women are cultivated, sometimes (perhaps we may say 
often) possesses rather more breadth than that of men, and 
includes a good many topics rarely included in the masculine 
curriculum. It is therefore well suited to furnish pleasure to 
the possessor and entertainment to her acquaintance and 
readers; but the accuracy and definiteness of knowledge which 
men obtain, thanks to their much abused classical and mathe- 
matical training, is what every ordinarily educated woman 
with a grain of sense must sigh for all her life, till the day 
comes when Girton and the Society for the Higher Education 
of Women will have reared a more fortunate generation. Now 
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it is clearly highly desirable, if not absolutely indispensable, 
that a person who may be called upon to treat publicly and 
didactically, if not controversially (and let us hope and pray 
that women will not generally take to controversy !), almost 
every subject in the range of the higher interests of man, who 
at least ought not to regard any such interest as foreign 
ground, should possess not merely wide but accurate informa- 
tion, and be as far as possible above the liability to commit 
any gross blunders. This is of course viewing the subject 
apart from any special theological training such as the older 
churches have deemed almost the first qualification for the 
ministerial office. Even the poor Capuccini preaching friars, 
whose astounding ignorance of profane history and science 
affords inexhaustible tales of merriment in Italy, who talk of 
“the great St. Augustine of Hippo, who crowned King Alfred, 
who signed Magna Charta,” and are wont to indulge in such 
figures of rhetoric as imaginary sniffs round the pulpit at the 
smell of the roasting flesh of St. Lawrence on his gridiron— 
even these poor old fellows have received adequate instruction 
in the doctrines, the legends, and the moral and penitential 
systems of their Church. Proverbially ignorant as are the 
Greek Popes, and the Nestorian, Coptic, and Maronite priests, 
they too are perfectly well “up” in all those recondite dogmas 
which are supposed to be their peculiar concern, and can tell 
with unerring certainty whether Christ had two natures or 
two wills, or only one of each, or whether the Holy Ghost 
positively proceeded from the Father only, according to Greek 
orthodoxy, or from the Father and the Son, according to that 
of Rome and Canterbury. Nearer home, of course, theological 
education is a wider and more serious matter. If young 
priests at Maynooth are taught the astronomical system which 
makes the sun go round the earth, and the moral system of 
Peter Dens, which is nearly as completely the reverse of the 
truth, they still receive an enormous amount of something 
which goes by the name of instruction, and, in the matters of 
scholastic theology and casuistry, are probably qualified to 
beat a great many eminent D.D.’s of Oxford and Cambridge. 
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Here in England, and in Scotland also, every church, Esta- 
blished and Dissenting, has its college or colleges for training 
its clergy, either apart from, or together with, students intended 
for lay professions; and without the degree or certificate 
afforded by such institution, the entry into the ministry is 
barred. Christendom, in short, has, like Judaism, its “Schools 
of the Prophets,” and nobody is invited to prophesy, even if 
he be pious and gifted as John Bunyan, who has not passed 
through them and learned his lesson. 
The necessity for this theological training, so far as it con- 
cerns the insurance of orthodox doctrine from the acolyte 
when he becomes a preacher, of course falls to the ground 
when we contemplate an order of things quite outside the 
orthodox churches, and such as it is not to be anticipated they 
will sanction for many a day. Our female preacher is by the 
hypothesis, for the present at all events, either quite irregularly 
connected with the orthodox sects, a Minister Unattached or 
Amateur Pastor (and some such there are at this moment doing 
a vast deal of good work, e.g. Miss Catherine Marsh and the 
sister of Mr. Spurgeon); or if ever officially recognized and a 
professional minister, then as belonging to some heterodox 
communion, such as those in America, which profit by the 
services of Lucretia Mott, the Rev. Phoebe Hanaford, the Rev. 
Antoinette Brown, and the Rev. Celia Burleigh ; and the Uni- 
tarian congregation at Melbourne, who have honoured them- 
selves by choosing for their pastor Martha Turner, a lady 
whose great abilities and noble spiritual feeling seein to me to 
hold out the very example we seek of what a woman in the 
pulpit may and ought to be.* No necessity exists compelling 
a female preacher who enlists under the banner of religious 
freedom to undergo the particular mental drill which qualifies 
the Romanist or Anglo-Catholic clergyman for the performance 
‘of all the peculiar intellectual gymnastics and evolutions 
necessary to his office, and included in the duty of ardently 





* A sermon by this lady on The Sacrament of Life, preached and printed at 
Melbourne, would amply justify, I think, to every reader the remark above. 
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believing exactly all which his Church believes; and being 
equipped to do battle with anybody who believes anything less 
or anything more. But is there on this account less reason 
that the candidate for the liberal ministry should undertake 
less severe studies and go through a less complete mental 
training than the embryo priest, Latin or Anglican? The 
reverse has been most nobly and wisely maintained by the 
Unitarian body in this country, whose scheme of theological 
culture (if the present writer may presume to estimate it) is 
very considerably wider and deeper than that which is de- 
manded to qualify the possessor for the See of Canterbury. 
The teacher of religion who is to be something more than the 
expounder of a ready-prepared catechism,—who is to lead his 
flock not merely into one particular paddock and to water them 
exclusively at one particular pond, but into every field of sweet 
and wholesome herbage, and beside every stream of living 
waters,—whose duty it will be to pluck up the cruel brambles 
and clear away the piles of stones of doubts and difficulties 
which grow and are flung by careless hands along the path of 
faith and life—such a teacher ought to be furnished with 
every aid which learning can offer. Above all, I should hold 
that a woman who should venture to assume this high and 
arduous task specially needs such equipment, since, for a long 
time to come, she must expect to be more than others the 
mark of question and criticism ; and the very eagerness of her 
own mind may (unless weighted by solid erudition) carry her 
more quickly and more remotely astray. Every one must have 
noticed how there are some persons full of originality and 
mother-wit, who continually fancy they are making fresh 
observations and theories, while their next neighbour, who 
has never had an idea properly his own, can tell them off on 
his fingers, what ancient sage first made their observation, 
and when and by whom in the Middle Ages their theory was 
broached, and how it was refuted and abandoned by all think- 
ing people several centuries ago. The merely original man 
makes himself ridiculous for want of learning, and is in fact 
always beginning de novo at the bottom of the ladder of human 
VOL. XIII. s 
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thought. The mere scholar is nothing better than a Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon, and never exercises any influence except that of 
a useful drag on the ideas of his friends when they are going 
down-hill. The true teacher must indispensably combine both 
the gift of originality and the acquirement of such stores of 
knowledge as shall enable him to trace doctrines and hypo- 
theses to their sources—to know what has been said for and 
against them by the greater thinkers of the world who have 
dealt with them—and, in a word, to know exactly how far he 
is or is not a heretic, and not be (as is the commonest of cases) 
a heinous heretic while he believes himself strictly orthodox, 
and strictly orthodox and even commonplace when he enun- 
ciates what he fondly conceives to be a bold, startling heresy. 
All this applies (for reasons too obvious to need animadversion) 
pre-eminently to teachers of the more impulsive sex. Accord- 
ingly we must admit that the argument against female min- 
isters of religion founded on the lower educational status of 
women at present, is, so far as it goes, perfectly valid. 

Lastly, there is an argument which I imagine would half- 
consciously influence many serious-minded people against the 
admission of women to such an office. Women are (thanks to 
all sorts of causes, historical, political, personal, with which 
we need not concern ourselves) actually much deconsidered by 
men. Would not their deconsideration be reflected on Religion 
itself were they to become its authorized ministers? With 
enormous labour, the Broad-church school has been trying to 
efface the stamp of effeminacy from their order, to cultivate 
“ Muscular Christianity,” and make laymen of the order of the 
author of “Sword and Gown” remember that a priest is not ne- 
cessarily an old woman. If many women, old or young, enter 
the ministry, will not this effort to redeem the character of the 
order be entirely thrown away, and the impression become 
quite ineffaceable that Manliness and Godliness are two orbs 
always seen in opposition and never in conjunction? I con- 
fess I should feel such a fear as this to form a very cogent 
argument were it altogether well founded. 
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Let us now, before attempting to discuss the possible ad- 
vantages to be set against all these objections to the religious 
ministry of women, briefly run back over the heads we have 
passed, and see if there be not some answer to each objection, 
or at least some hope that its force might with time and care 
be neutralized. 

First, there was noticed the ascetic feeling, inherited from 
the old monks, of the essential wnholiness of women, and their 
consequent unworthiness to meddle with sacred things. This 
idea has probably occurred for the first time to many an 
English lady when she has penetrated by chance into some 
hallowed precinct, some tempting and shadowy cloister, of a 
monastery in Italy or Syria, and has been driven out tumul- 
tuously by a whole flock of cowled and sandalled brethren, 
cackling like so many geese at the intrusion of a cat into a 
hen-house. Perhaps, as at Vallombrosa among the Appen- 
nines, or St. Saba in the desert, she has seen the gentlemen of 
her party courteously received and comfortably lodged within 
the noble walls of the convent, while she has been left to 
such nocturnal repose as might be found in a flea-haunted 
pavilion outside, or in her tent pitched in a valley of centi- 
pedes. She has been accustomed to think of women gene- 
rally as of the types common in decent English society, a little 
straitlaced, or perhaps a little “gushing,” as the case may be ; 
and she has very honestly taken it for granted that if there be 
any serious harm in the world, it is the opposite sex who are 
principally to blame. Suddenly it is revealed to her that, by 
a large number of her fellow-creatures, she herself and all her 
female belongings,—her eminently respectable governesses, 
the Misses Prunes and Prism—her dear old grandmother, 
Mrs. Goody-Good—and her majestic aunt, Lady Bountiful,— 
all are looked upon as little better than so many Succubi of 
Satan, sent to lure the souls of those ridiculous old monks to 
destruction. The shock has not rarely produced a peal of 
ungovernable laughter such as those hoary cloisters had never 
echoed ere profane Saxon Balmorals trod their pavement ; but 
when Ja pazza Signorina Inglese has retired to her hotel or her 
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tent, she finds that a new and very unpleasant light has been 
thrown on matters whereon she had never reflected before. 
Modern English Ritualism and Monasticism are doing their 
best, in more ways than need now be specified, to introduce 
into English life these Oriental and gross ideas about women ; 
that pseudo-purity which is most impure. In so far as they 
prevail, they will do us an injury quite incalculable. Need- 
less to say that, to people trained in such a school, a female 
tninister of religion would be a monstrous thing. Almost as 
well might the creature trill out the melodies of La Traviata 
or La Grande Duchesse, or perform her part in a ballet in the 
costume of a sylph! The view of womanhood taken by these 
ultra-sanctified persons and by the most cynical and profligate 
old roués is practically the same. Surely it is to be hoped 
that all this worse than folly will be swept away in the blast 
of public impatience and indignation which sooner or later 
must burst, like a breath of wholesome autumn storm, through 
the incense-laden atmosphere of Ritualism, and consign to 
the four winds all its trumpery of millinery, chandlery and 
upholstery, and the thoroughly base and materialistic ideas 
which have come in with them. 

Secondly, among the bad reasons for the exclusion of women 
from the pulpit, we have referred to St. Paul’s dictum, “I 
suffer not a woman to speak in church.” Whatever high 
degree of human wisdom we must all attribute to the great- 
est of the apostles, or even divine authority, as the orthodox 
hypothesis of inspiration would give to his words, there is 
absolutely no ground at all for the assumption that, because 
he forbade women to affront public opprobrium by preaching 
when women lived habitually shut up, each in her gynawceum, 
he would likewise have forbidden them to offer religious 
exhortations in a sacred place when public sentiment has be- 
come reconciled to their appearance in the streets, on the 
stage, in the lecture-room, and even on the platform. In 
India at this moment, the noble leaders of the Brahmo Somaj, 
to whom the cause of the elevation of women is as dear as to 
any English Woman-Suffragist of us all, have yet been com- 
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pelled, by the dire necessities of a debased state of social 
feeling and long-inherited ideas of scandal, to take infinite 
precautions before admitting their wives and daughters to 
the public worship of the Mandir, and doubtless would shrink 
with well-justified alarm from inviting the authoresses of some 
of their sweetest hymns to sing them in their choir. Yet 
these same Apostles of India, when they pass to the latitude 
of London, are without a prejudice on the side of the religious 
work of Englishwomen, and would probably be the first to 
welcome their ministrations. It is no more than justice to St. 
Paul to assume he would have been no less ready than they 
to apply a different discipline to a totally different phase of 
society. The coolness, indeed, wherewith the most orthodox 
persons always do practically take for granted that scriptural 
precepts, however rigid in form and seemingly intended by 
their authors for perpetual observance, are to be set aside 
without scruple, as applying to a bygone state of things, when 
they do not chime in with their own inclinations and pre- 
judices, is only to be paralleled by the tenacity wherewith 
they maintain their authority under every vicissitude when 
they happen to coincide with them. Let any one who 
quotes St. Paul’s incidental remark about women speaking in 
church, be called on to avow how far he has taken to heart 
the solemn decree issued in the Encyclical Letter of the one 
great Council of the assembled apostles, in the awfully mys- 
terious words, “It seemed good unto the Holy Ghost and to 
us” (as if these were two separate opinions) “to lay upon you 
(the Gentile world) no greater burden than these necessary 
things—to abstain from meats offered to idols, .... and from 
things strangled, and from blood.” Lives there a modern 
Christian whose conscience would in the smallest degree be 
troubled by taking the rice and ghee from a Hindoo temple, 
eating a rabbit strangled in a snare, or partaking of a black- 
pudding or a Bologna sausage ? 

Passing now to the more reasonable reasons against admit- 
ting women to the ministry,—the natural and incurable dis- 
abilities, physical and mental, under which not a few of them 
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labour,—the answer comes at once to hand. Those amongst 
them who are unfitted for the office must not undertake it, 
any more than dumb or stuttering or imbecile men. There 
is no more difficulty in exclusion in one case than in the 
other, though there may be a few more persons necessarily 
excluded. 

As to education, the case is much more serious. Certainly, 
unless women can receive the same solid and extensive train- 
ing as male theological students (rather more strict and rigid 
than less so), to make up for what may have been wanting of 
exactness in their girlish school-room education, the appear- 
ance in our pulpits of a number of female heads, lightly stored 
with learning or logic, would be to the last degree ill-omened. 
But is there the smallest necessity why this should be? If 
the desire of a woman to devote herself to religious work were 
of any depth or worth consideration, she would not only be 
willing, but crave, to pass through the severest studies, to fit 
herself to the utmost of her abilities for so high and sacred a 
task ; and we have only to consult the record of Girton and 
Newnham Hall during the last few years since they have been 
opened, to see that if women choose to study and have the fair 
opportunity of doing so, there are not a few of them capable 
at all events of attaining to those levels whereon men of the 
learned professions habitually take their stand. If a few fickle 
or weak-minded women were to enter as students such an insti- 
tution, let us say, as Manchester New College, they would be 
very speedily “choked off,” and no more harm would be done 
than by the scores of youths “plucked” at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and led to change their programme of life. Those 
women, on the contrary, who should pass successfully through 
such an intellectual and moral sieve might thenceforth be very 
safely trusted. 

Again: The fear that Religion itself might come to be 
deconsidered, as a result of the deconsideration of the sex of 
its ministers, must prove groundless if, instead of bringing a 
fresh element of weakness into preaching and prayer, it should 
prove that (as I shall hope presently to shew) women are 
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likely to pour a new stream of life into what has so often 
become dry and unprofitable. After all, the inner heart of 
humanity honours in its very core spiritual graces, over the 
physical, the intellectual, and even the moral. Not the con- 
querors, not the philosophers, not even those who have dis- 
played most virtue apart from religion, have been adored and 
deified amongst men, but the prophets and saints who have 
ascended the mountain-peaks of Prayer and thrown open the 
windows of Heaven. The world’s history for eighteen hundred 
years dates not from Julius Cesar, or Plato, or Marcus Aure- 
lius, but from the Man of Nazareth, neither warrior, statesman 
or philosopher,—whose simple life and martyr death might 
well have been forgotten amidst hundreds of other lives and 
deaths scarcely less pure or noble, were it not that he was, 
over and above every other man of whom we have knowledge, 
spiritually great—the greatest Religious Genius of all time 
—the human being who best fulfilled the conditions under 
which inspiration is given to man—the Saint concerning 
whom it needed only a metaphor, not a myth, to tell that the 
Holy Ghost descended like a dove and rested upon him. 

Now as we look back over the Christian centuries during 
which the spiritual, God-loving, anti-carnal impulse sent forth 
from Judza has passed on, transmitted in waves of emotion 
from age to age and land to land, does it not seem probable that 
among those who have received it most fully, and might have 
helped its transmission most effectually, there have been thou- 
sands of women? In effect, history notoriously shews that in the 
apostolic time and at the period of the conversion of Europe, at 
least half the work achieved was due to the ardour wherewith 
noble ladies not a few took up the task of introducing and dis- 
seminating Christian ideas through courts and camps. But when 
the age for this kind of female patronage was over, the powers 
of women to aid the cause which so many of them have had 
next to their innermost hearts, have been narrowed within the 
walls of the home or even of the cloister. We do not doubt 
that this home influence of women has indeed been incalcu- 
lably great and beneficent. It is hard to conceive what would 
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be the sort of religion remaining in an island colonized by 
men only, and with a population recruited only by boys 
too young to remember a mother’s care. The chances might 
lie between a society of Trappists or a herd such as the gold- 
diggers of a “Roaring Camp” in a Californian gulch. But 
because the religious influence of women in their homes 
has been inestimably beneficial, is it, I ask, any reason for 
resting satisfied that they should exercise no influence at all 
outside their doors? Surely there might have been prevision 
of just such a state of things as has existed now for more than 
a thousand years in Christendom, in the warning already 
referred to in this paper, to set a light on a candlestick (when 
we are so happy as to possess a light) and not under a bushel ? 
If ever the time comes when the spiritual home influence of 
women is allowed to radiate into the outer circle of public 
life, there is surely reason to believe that that most precious 
element of spirituality will make itself felt, touching the hearts 
of men with new softness, awakening their consciences with 
the power of mother-like gentleness, and inspiring quite a new 
reverence alike for women and for religion. 

“Ah!” it will be said, “this is all very well if women 
should by some happy chance succeed as preachers and minis- 
ters. If, on the contrary, they fail, and make a miserable 
fiasco of their attempt, what ridicule will they not draw on 
the most’ sacred things! Is it wise, is it allowable, to incur 
such a risk ?” 

Feeling a good deal of sympathy with such an alarm as 
this, having a terror (possibly exaggerated) of some day under- 
going the frightful experience of listening, in a place of wor- 
ship from which I could not decently escape, to the ignorant, 
shallow, dogmatic folly which it has been my occasional 
penance to hear from women elsewhere, and which has un- 
doubtedly a character of its own still more ignorant, more 
shallow and more dogmatic, than any folly commonly to be 
heard from men, I here humbly confess that for many years 
such a possibility has with me almost outweighed the actual 
probability that women would in general fulfil the duties of 
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the ministry exceptionally well. But longer reflection has 
tended much to remove my fears, while it has strengthened 
my hopes. In the first place, I look with extreme confidence 
to such a sifting process as a good theological college course 
would inevitably effect, to exclude from concurrence all the 
frivolous, the half-hearted, the weak-minded—all those women, 
in short, who should not prove capable of strong and steady 
mental labour, and willing to undergo it for several consecu- 
tive years. From such as should pass triumphantly through 
an ordeal of this kind, nothing very outrageous in the way of 
folly or contemptible in the way of feminine “twaddle” would 
need to be apprehended. And, again, there is a second and 
very satisfactory ground for reassurance. Female ministers 
will certainly not (at all events for a very long time to come) 
be appointed to lecture us by any despotic authority. They 
cannot, indeed, be ministers at all unless some of us distinctly 
desire them to minister for our particular benefit. By a happy 
decree of Fate, it takes at least two or three persons at any 
time to form a congregation. There must be the hearers of 
the discourse as well as the speaker; and, as even the sternest 
sticklers for the rights of women are not likely to proceed so 
far as to demand compulsory attendance at female preach- 
ments, there will always remain open a door of hope and refuge 
whereby the oppressed may go free. The same argument 
applies in this case as to the everlastingly reproduced fallacy 
about the franchise, namely, that if their political disabilities 
be removed, women will invade the benches of St. Stephen’s. 
As nobody can ever be elected an M.P. unless he, or she, find 
a majority of some constituency to choose him, or her, as the 
' best candidate, so neither can anybody become a minister in 
one of the free churches, unless he, or she, find a congregation 
ready to “sit under” him, or her, as a tolerable preacher. In 
either case, the woman who could so singularly impress the 
majority of electors * or parishioners with the conviction of 





* In the case of the M.P., this would need to be a majority of men, seeing that 
the whole female contingent of qualified voters will only (if admitted) add about a 
fifth or sixth to the register. 
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her supreme fitness as to induce them to choose her for the 
political or religious office, would be undoubtedly so very 
remarkable a person, that it would be ten thousand pities the 
world should be deprived of her service. 


Let us now turn to the other side of the shield. Having 
discussed the validity of the arguments against the admission 
of women to the ministry, let us see what is to be said directly 
in favour of such an innovation. 

In the first place, it is obvious that women have certain 
special aptitudes and qualifications (as well as the above- 
named disaptitudes) for such an office. We have been 
hitherto speaking as if the work of a minister lay almost 
exclusively in the pulpit and reading-desk; but we must 
remember that a very large and very important part of it lies 
also in the homes of the members of the congregation, in the 
hour of their sorrows and difficulties, their sicknesses, doubts, 
repentances, death. Can any one doubt that the tender and 
ready sympathies of women, and their superior tact and dis- 
cernment of character, their natural tendency to soothe and 
exhort rather than to upbraid or threaten, are qualities more 
valuable for such service than any which men, however pious, 
well-meaning and learned in casuistry, usually bring to such 
tasks? As a matter of fact, women do instinctively perform 
the office of ministering angels on these occasions all over the 
land, without waiting for any licence or consecration ; while 
many of the best of the clergy either suffer all their days from — 
unconquerable shyness and the sense of their own want of 
tact, or run speedily into the ruts of professional consolations 
and exhortations in formal phraseology, meaning little or 
nothing to speaker or hearer. Of all the irritating—I might 
say, maddening—things in human life, there is nothing worse 
than to be addressed in the hour of mortal agony and despair, 
when our hearts, riven to the core, could scarcely bear an 
angel’s touch, by a smug, self-satisfied personage, who inflicts 
on us his cut-and-dried consolations and exhortations to per- 
fect quiescence and cheerful resignation ; all the time revealing, 
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by every word and gesture, how utterly incapable he is of 
comprehending even the shadow of our grief. It would be 
difficult to estimate how many people (especially the intelli- 
gent men of the humbler classes, who are the principal victims 
of these tormentors),—men who would have suffered them- 
selves to be led with child-like submission by any wise and 
loving hand, even through the wicket-gate of Prayer and Re- 
pentance, to the Heavenly Way,—have been, on the contrary, 
goaded by them into hardness, disgust and rebellion. It is 
real, genuine, spontaneous sympathy which alone can autho- 
rize any one to approach the sacred borders of a great sorrow. 
Can any one doubt that women would feel this, as a general 
rule, more tenderly, more genuinely, than men? The fear 
would be that the strain on the heart of a good woman, 
minister of a large congregation, would be so great as very 
sensibly to tell upon her health and life. 

Further, outside the region of sentiment, and even in the 
intellectual way, so far as it concerns social influence, a woman 
has special facilities. If she have extensive knowledge (and I 
am presuming she will have acquired a good deal before enter- 
ing the ministry), it will generally be more ready to hand than 
that of a man. Her humour, if she possesses a grain of that 
precious quality, will have the great advantage, in all wordy 
skirmishing, of being playful, quick as lightning, and always 
at command,—not like the ponderous satire which takes an 
hour to get out of its sheath, or the peculiarly masculine type 
of wit which the owner— 

“beareth not about, 
As if afraid to use it out, 
Except on holidays or so, 
As men their best apparel do.” 


Her logic—if by happy circumstance she has really trained 
her mind to work logically—will not lose the famous feminine 
faculty for springing to the top of stairs while the man is 
steadily walking up the steps, because she has acquired the 
power of recognizing whether she be on the right landing 
or the wrong. 
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Regarding the rhetorical faculties of women, we may first 
remark that, by a well-known law of acoustics, a female voice 
will, if equally strong, reach further, and be audible more 
clearly at a distance, than that of a man, and, for some kinds 
of eloquence at all events, its softer and purer tones will pro- 
bably find their way most easily to the heart. What her 
actual powers of oratory may be, is one of the problems of the 
future; but the experience of feminine public speaking during 
the last few years, though far too trifling to base a theory upon 
it, seems to point to a curious but not inexplicable rule, viz., 
that, given the same ideas, a woman will generally express 
them more easily than a man, at least than an Englishman. 
This gift of facile and appropriate expression is obviously one 
dependent on a special faculty of the brain (the loss of which 
constitutes aphasia), and is very variously distributed among 
races, and also, I think, between the sexes. Oratory, which is 
dependent upon it for its machinery, as a pianist on his finger- 
ing, is proverbially rare among men of our nation, though 
when it does exist it seems to reach sometimes to the climax 
of power and grandeur. Englishwomen, on the contrary (so 
far as we yet may guess), possess more often the ready-worded- 
ness, the fluency and verve of speech, of the Celt or the Italian. 
Either the feminine nervous temperament is favourable to this 
faculty, or (as I would rather imagine to be the case) the root 
of the difference lies in the region of sentiment, and women 
speak more fluently because they are more apt to be carried 
away by interest in their subject or sympathy with their 
audience. The dread of making himself ridiculous by stam- 
mering, by talking injudiciously, or making a mistake of any 
kind, is so deeply ingrained in the mind of the ordinary 
English gentleman, that if one—not a barrister or clergy- 
man, and consequently not inured to the sound of his own 
voice—be called on suddenly to return thanks at a wedding- 
breakfast, he will, nine times out of ten, stutter and hum- 
and-haw, and, after putting every one on thorns, will end by 
making some extraordinarily mal-dpropos joke, like the cele- 
brated one of Lord Feenix in “Dombey & Son.” Or if he 
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be aware over-night that he will be called on to address his 
own tenants on the morrow, his slumbers will be considerably 
less sound than if he had been warned he must go out and 
fight a duel at sixteen paces. As to an Englishman taking 
kindly to public speaking when advanced in life, so miracu- 
lous an event, I believe, is scarcely on record. 

Nearly the contrary of all this holds true as regards women. 
Those among them who are willing to speak in public seem to 
be carried away the moment they begin by feelings which 
leave little room for self-reflection, whatever pangs of shyness 
and diffidence they may have endured beforehand.* But is it 
not very superfluous to expatiate on the special gifts of speech 
assigned by Nature to womankind, since in all ages their 
proneness to over-exert them has been the theme of jest and 
satire, and at no very remote date hostelries were adorned by 
the sign of the “Good Woman,” meaning a woman with no 
tongue ; penal laws were in force against the creature (now 
happily classified among the Extinct Mammalia), the Common 
Scold; and even tombstones were enlivened by a sort of dig at 
the sleeper beneath, as in the case of the celebrated Arabella 
Young, whose death is specified as the date when she “ began 
to hold her tongue”? Perhaps it is not unjust to entertain the 
suspicion that masculine wit may sometimes have proved 
rather tardy in parrying the thrusts of that “little member,” 
which we all know is sharpened in so terrible a furnace, and 
that the ponderous sarcasms recorded against its misuse may 
be likened to the boulder-stones thrown by Polyphemus after 
the retreating and exultant Greeks. 

Joke or no joke, it is quite certain that women are even 
exceptionally endowed with several, if not all, of the qualities 
necessary to oratory. The originality and depth of their ideas 
and the culture they have received may in many cases be open 





* This at least is the impression left on me by the female speakers (some twenty 
perhaps) whom I have chanced to hear. I never knew one of them ‘‘ hum” or 
“haw,” or stammer, or break down, even when (as in one very remarkable case) 
the gentle and learned speaker had never addressed an audience till the occasion, 
when she had already passed middle life. 
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questions, but there can be no doubt at all that when they 
have got the ideas, they will find out remarkably well how to 
express them. 

It is time now to pass to the graver part of our subject— 
the value which may attach to women’s thoughts about Reli- 
gion; for ifthat value be trifling, it will be all the more unfortu- 
nate should they possess any facilities for imposing them upon 
us by wordy fluency ; that “fatal fluency” which the best men 
in America have deplored as among the gifts of their country- 
men. 

Thoughts of the class which are properly expressed in 
pulpits are, of course, of various kinds. There are thoughts 
which are purely reflections and speculations of the intellect 
on critical and philosophical problems, and which an able 
lawyer, an acute critic, or a profound metaphysician, can make 
as well, or better, than a prophet or a saint—nay, in which a 
Mephistopheles might excel a Tauler. It is no doubt some- 
times necessary (though surely by no means so frequently as 
some preachers seem to take for granted) to offer thoughts of 
this class to a congregation, and, in short, to read out in 
church an article which, minus the text, might have appeared 
in the Contemporary Review or the British Quarterly. If it 
be a very lofty and religious mind from which such thoughts 
emanate, they will of course possess an elevating power pro- 
portioned to the momentum of such a mind brought to bear on 
ordinary intellects. To be lifted by sermons of this class into 
the serene and purified atmosphere of noble speculation, will of 
itself effect a quasi-religious result, independently of any con- 
viction of theological truths which may or may not be brought 
away. The hearers who have followed for half-an-hour the 
upward flight of one of these eagle souls will return to the 
petty concerns, interests, pleasures, bickerings of common life, 
calmed and ennobled, and able to see all things in more just 
proportions. On the other hand, if the preacher be merely a 
clever critic or metaphysician, who deals with sacred themes 
as a counsel with the case in his brief, the result of his ser- 
mons, however brilliant and interesting they may be found by 
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an intellectual audience, and triumphantly satisfactory to those 
who find their cherished opinions clinched by his arguments, 
will be the reverse of religious. The listeners will go away, 
not awed and calmed, but eager for controversy and confirmed 
in self-confidence ; having lost any benefit which they might 
have derived from the previous acts of worship. They have 
been made to rise from their knees to sit down instantly in 
the Seat of the Critical—always very closely contiguous to 
that of the Scornful. 

Of this intellectual and theoretical class of sermons it is not 
to be anticipated that women will preach many, or that we 
shall have the benefit of a female Mansell. I should rather 
say that one of the good things which may be hoped from the 
introduction of women into the ministry, may prove to be the 
falling out of fashion of a class of discourses which can only 
be beneficial or desirable in the case of exceptional mental 
greatness, combined with a piety warm and powerful enough 
to hallow every region of thought into which it may pass. 

Again, there is an order of thought more practical than this, 
and surely more suitable to form the sequel of a service of 
prayer, namely, ideas concerning Duty in all its forms, reli- 
gious, social and personal. It is amazing, considering the 
place which Christianity in all its phases assigns to Obedi- 
ence to the Will of God, how exceedingly small a space lessons 
and discussions concerning what is that Divine Will, as regards 
every-day conduct, ever take in Christian instruction. We 
are eternally exhorted to repent; but what are the sins and 
failures which ought to be included in our penitence, few 
preachers take the pains to inform us. We are exhorted to 
“renounce the Devil and all his works;” but what those 
“works” may be, as distinguished from works of righteousness 
in the shop, the camp, the bar, the exchange, the interior of 
our homes, we are left to find out for ourselves. Sermons 
treating carefully and thoughtfully any subject of the kind are 
among the most rare of clerical addresses. Bishop South con- 
fesses, indeed, that two-thirds of Christianity is a Christian 
Temper. But how many times have any of us heard rebuked 
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from the pulpit that odious sullenness which makes the un- 
happy inmates of the same home with the sulky person live in 
a perpetual November,—or yet the despotic violence and anger 
which threaten them like a perpetual thunder-storm brewing 
in the distance? What master of a household is told, by the 
only man who dare tell him, that his tyranny, his harshness, 
perhaps his cruelty, exercised hourly on wife or child or 
any luckless dependent, make up a sum-total of misery to 
them and of offence on his part worse than the results of many 
a sudden crime, and certainly involving no less guilt? What 
wife and mother is told that her selfishness, her bickerings, 
her discontent, her spitefulnesses, are sins for which no prate of 
high religious feeling or incessant fussing about church-going 
can possibly atone? And, again, as regards other offences,— 
let us say, Lying and Dishonesty,—when have we heard wise 
and just definitions of them from our pastors, or fitting exhor- 
tations to nobler standards of veracity and probity than are 
common in the world? In the upper classes of society, a cer- 
tain slip-shod Rule of Thumb on these subjects is pretty gene- 
rally received. But where did we learn it? Certainly not 
when we occupied our seats in church, but rather at the 
dinner-table, in the playground at school, at the club or in the 
drawing-room. Among the lower ranks, where this traditional 
code—of Honour rather than of Morality—does not held equal 
sway, the ignorance which prevails concerning the very rudi- 
mentary principles of Truth and Probity is often no less 
startling than deplorable.* The neglect of the clergy of all 
denominations to draw clear definitions on these matters of 
hourly concern, so that their flocks-may at least know what is 
right, supposing they are so fortunate as to be able to inspire 
them with a resolution to do it, when known, is of a piece 








* A letter appeared last year in the Echo from a ticket-clerk on the Metro- 
politan Railway, in which the writer responded indignantly to the assertion of a e 
correspondent that he had been frequently cheated of change at these windows, 
by the proud declaration that he and his colleagues never took more from the public 
than they had lost by bad money given to them, and he was sure no honest clerk 
would take a penny more! The man actually treated “the public” as one indi- 
vidual, and robbed A with a clear conscience because he had been robbed by B! 
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with the indifference of all the churches to moral heresies of 
the most soul-debasing kind, while they punish to the utmost 
of their powers the faintest divergence from theological ortho- 
doxy. 

I cannot but think that if women now enter the pulpit, a 
great many more sermons will be preached dealing with these 
points of practical ethics. The concrete and the personal will 
probably always possess keener interest for the majority of 
women than the abstract, the vague and the universal ; and 
there is, moreover, if I mistake not, a very distinct superiority 
in the womanly propensity to translate ideas into action, over 
the man-of-the-world habit of admitting high and rigid prin- 
ciples in theory, while practising quite other rules in com- 
merce, politics and social affairs. A very eminent thinker 
and scholar, a leader of thought at Oxford, once remarked to 
me with characteristic simplicity: “I do not know how to 
account for the fact, but I notice that when a good woman 
is convinced that something is true or right, she tries im- 
mediately in some way to square her beliefs and conduct 
accordingly; whereas when I have, perhaps by infinite labour, 
succeeded in convincing a man in the same way, he goes on 
just as he did before, without altering his behaviour a jot, and 
as if nothing had happened!” Now I think this practical 
tendency of the feminine nature (though it will perhaps be 
less marked hereafter when women submit more generally to 
the friction of contact with many minds) will inevitably shew 
itself in’ a preference for the inculcation of definite duties, 
rather than for the vague declamations about Repentance and 
Regeneration which so often leave their hearers perfectly un- 
disturbed and on the high way (as they think) to heaven, 
leading lives of odious selfishness, and combining profit and 
piety after the fashion of the celebrated grocer, “Sand the 
sugar, John—and then come in to prayers.” 

It has been often remarked that the most profound dif- 
ference between modern and classical civilization lies in the 
contrast between the value attached by each to private morals. 
The virtue of the individual was of old treated as altogether 
VOL, XIII. T 
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subordinate in importance to the interests of the State. In 
our time we have almost come to recognize that states and 
churches and society itself exist for the sake of building up 
individual souls to their perfection ; and there is every reason 
to expect that this sense of the supreme importance of morals 
over every other human concern will rather increase than 
dwindle through all time to come. 

Now it would certainly appear that this Hebraism, as Mr. 
Arnold calls it, is rather characteristic of the higher sort of 
women. The moment a woman rises above the passion for 
personal admiration and the struggle for petty social ambition 
or sordid matrimonial scheming, to which so large a number 
of unhappy ones are trained and consigned from girlhood, on 
the principle of “keeping women in their proper sphere,” 
—the moment, I say, that a woman has been lifted by edu- 
cation or her natural force of character above all this frivolity 
and baseness, we almost invariably find in her a degree of 
earnestness about ethical and ethico-religious questions which 
is far more rarely traceable among men. It is true that her 
exclusion from a great many fields of masculine interest natu- 
rally centres her thoughts more on such subjects, and that 
when those exclusions are more or less removed we must 
expect to see more frequently women absorbed in the same 
worldly interests as men, and perhaps some who now think 
night and day of a Ball will be equally eager about a Bill in 
Parliament. Still, I believe that, independently of circum- 
stances, women have a special tendency (as Renan avers of 
the Celtic race) to “long after the infinite,” to desire to throw 
an element of sacredness and nobleness into the transactions 
of daily life, such as their moral aspect alone affords. I believe 
that nine women out of ten (of the better sort of whom I have 
spoken) would, if they had the choice, oftener speak of duty 
and religion than of any other themes.* If this be so, it 





* A curious illustration of this is to be found in a passage in Mrs. Kemble’s 
charming autobiography, “Old Woman’s Gossip,”’ now in course of publication in 
the “Atlantic Monthly.” She describes the late Lady Byron as often expressing 
envy of her (Mrs. Kemble’s) public readings, and her longing to have similar 
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would follow that, as time goes on, instead of women falling 
behind in the progress of humanity, that progress will con- 
stantly tend to bring women more to the front as students 
and expounders of morality. 

There is another aspect of this matter also which fairly 
deserves consideration. Many good Christians have remarked 
that, while they would fain take Jesus Christ as their “Great 
Exemplar,” they find nothing in his life indicating what his 
example would have been in the very closest and most im- 
portant of human relations of Husband or Father. Surely 
there is no less reason for women to be conscious of a lacune 
in their moral instructions when they are received exclusively 
either from mothers ‘and teachers (who of course may be 
utterly unfit for such an office, and who often merely pass 
on traditional moral heresies), or else from masculine pastors 
whose whole moral parallax is necessarily different from that 
of a woman, and who practically know next to nothing of 
the trials, temptations and duties of her lot. We have had of 
recent years in many of our churches, and notably in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, courses of sermons addressed by various clergymen 
to men alone, from which women have been rigidly excluded. 
Would it be too much to hope that some time or other, in 
some humble chapel (since no one would dream of devoting 
the national religious edifices to the exclusive use of women 
for a single hour), women may enjoy the privilege of being 
especially addressed by one of their own sex, who may talk 
to them of their duties at once with a cultured mind and an 
experienced heart? 

And, lastly, beside the Intellectual and the Moral classes of 





crowds in sympathy with her own impressions. “I made her laugh,” says Mrs. 
Kemble, ‘‘ by telling her that more than once, when looking from my reading-desk 
over the sea of faces uplifted towards me, a sudden feeling had seized me that 
I must say something from myse/f to all those human beings whose attention I felt 
at that moment entirely at my command, and between whom and myself a sense of 
sympathy thrilled powerfully and strangely through my heart as I looked stead- 
fastly at them before opening my lips; but that on wondering afterwards what 
I might, could, would or should have said to them from myself, I never could think 
of anything but two words—‘ Be good /’” (P. 317.) 
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thoughts to be offered from the pulpit, there is a third—of 
which, alas! we know far téo little—the Spiritual. The store 
of this latter class of thoughts is probably extremely small 
even in minds of richest experience. They seem rather to 
distil slowly in precious drops from the wounds in the tree of 
life, than to be capable of manufacture by the help of culture 
and reflection. They are the thoughts which concern the 
baseness, the loathsomeness, the misery of sin (felt and con- 
sidered as Sin, not as Error or Vice), the glory and beauty and 
joy of Holiness, felt as Holiness, not as Prudence or Virtue. 
They teach the laws of our spiritual existence, the hygienics of 
the soul, the “ Way towards the Blessed Life.” In some sense, 
sermons which contain thoughts like these may be called 
Moral Discourses, for they touch the very springs of our moral 
nature, and send us forth heart-smitten for the past, heart- 
strengthened with resolutions for the future. They are the 
most powerful moral levers which human agency ever ap- 
plies to our souls. But they are the reverse of didactic, 
ethical disquisitions, or expositions of the detailed code of 
virtue. They lie in another region of feeling, and appeal to 
another class of our faculties than the ratiocinative. We do 
not sit and judge them, but they come from above and judge 
us. When they strike us most forcibly, we never feel the 
temptation (as we are so often inclined to do at the best bits 
in the critical or the moral discourse) to express our appro- 
bation by the familiar tokens of public applause. On the 
contrary, it is our own breasts we are fain to beat; while, if 
our lips move, it is to murmur the prayer of the publican. 
Will women preach sermons of this order and filled with 
thoughts like these? It is impossible to foretel with certainty ; 
yet here, if anywhere, may we expect to find the special gifts 
of women brought out at last from their hidden treasuries. It 
has been said of almost every great spiritual teacher, that there 
has been something feminine in his nature, something more 
of tenderness and purity, more of insight into and sympathy 
with others, than belongs to lesser men. In Jesus Christ (so 
far as we may trust the imperfect record) the ideal characters 
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of both sexes were almost equally blended. Of course there 
are other qualities beside the characteristically feminine ones 
needed to form the highest kind of religious teacher ; but the 
sterner qualities are no more invariably deficient in women 
than the softer ones are always lacking in men, and it seems 
the reverse of improbable that women may arise uniting both 
in hitherto almost unexampled degree. 

Let us remember that, after all, the one great Force of the 
spiritual world,—its correlated Gravitation, Light, Electricity, 
Magnetism and Vital Force, all in one,—is pure Divine Love. 
This alone, radiating from the Sun of Love in the heavens, 
moves and vivifies the soul ; and to it alone it responds as the 
steel to the loadstone, we know not how. The human spirit 
which receives from on high the largest influx of this divine 
light and warmth, thereby becomes a focus of reflected power 
and fervour for all those who can be brought into spiritual 
contact with it. It is the “love of God shed abroad” in the 
heart,—the love of that Goodness which God is, and for which 
man is made, whose germs even now the illumined eye of love 
discerns deep-latent in every human soul,—in a word, the 
Love of God and Love of Man, in whose might all spiritual 
miracles are done, all leprous souls cleansed, all demon pas- 
sions cast out, all blind eyes opened, all maimed and crippled 
faculties made whole. If we could but find the most pro- 
foundly loving, the most unselfishly, nobly, purely loving of 
men or women now living upon earth, and set him or her in 
the midst of us to be our teacher, our friend, our guide into 
the ways of peace and blessedness, we should have gained a 
help better than all the philosophers and theologians, the 
monks and the hermits, could ever give. I will not take on 
myself to affirm that such most loving heart beats in a woman’s 
breast. It may well be that there are men as tender in feeling 
as any mother whose spirit ever yearned over her infant's 
cradle. But there is at least an equal chance of a woman's 
supremacy, and almost a certainty that, on a secondary level of 
loving-kindness and unselfishness, we should find many more 
women than men. It is quite impossible, I think, that this 
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difference should not make itself felt, and a new impulse be 
made to flow through all the channels of spiritual life when- 
ever the influence of women may be brought to bear directly 
and largely on the religious feelings of the community. 

Lastly and chiefly. It is a truism to say that the character 
of our religion hinges on our Idea of God; but who has taken 
note of this familiar fact sufficiently to recognize that all the 
traditional part of that solemn Idea has come to us uniformly 
in a way as if purposely one-sided, and that side the least 
lovable? Ido not over-estimate the importance of any idea 
of God which comes to us through our fellow-men. It seems 
to me that, from the first dawn of the religious life, the child 
has a dim sense (apart from his teacher's lessons) of some 
beneficent and righteous Power around and within him, and 
that when the Sun rises on any soul in the awful hour which 
saints have likened to a New Birth, there is obtained, even 
through all the mists of earth, a direct vision of the ineffable 
Glory, which evermore causes the words of other mortals, and 
even the man’s own attempt to render in language his sense of 
that great Love and Holiness, to seem unreal and worse than 
inadequate. When ‘iat stage is reached, it is probably of little 
consequence what a man’s pastor may tell him about God’s cha- 
racter. All he says is only like a book which describes a person 
we ourselves have known, or a place we have visited. Nobody 
can make the man believe (at least so long as his own living faith 
and open vision endure) that the Being whom he meets in the 
hour of prayer is less than All-good, unutterably Holy ; even 
though the dogmas he accepts practically attribute to Him a 
totally different character. The only injury he can suffer is 
a negative one; he is denied the help and sympathy which he 
needs, and which it is the proper office of his minister to 
supply to him. But at an earlier stage, when all religious 
experience is yet vague and dim, when faith must of necessity 
be provisional and taken on trust at secondhand,—at that 
period there can be no question of the misfortune of receiving 
cold, hard, narrow notions about God, instilled by teachers 
who themselves have little love or no direct spiritual know- 
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ledge, and have chiefly borrowed their ideas from the con- 
fessedly imperfect rendering, age after age, of other men’s 
experience. How is a young soul ever to turn to God, when 
God is represented to it as One from whom it would far more 
naturally turn away? And let it be remembered that the 
attributes of God which call out the spontaneous love and 
adoration of the heart are precisely those whose meaning is 
most completely lost and evaporated in the dry formularies of 
the intellect, and can never be truly conveyed except by one 
whose own heart responds to them through all its depths. 
Power, Wisdom, Justice, are Divine characteristics whose 
meaning a clear head and sound mind may enable any teacher 
to convey to his pupil. But I disbelieve that any one who 
is not himself full of love and tenderness has, ever since the 
world began, yet transmitted to another soul the truth that 
God is Love. 

There is little to wonder at, after all, in the mournful fact, 
that the religion which as it left the heart of Christ was 
beyond all others the religion of Divine Love, became, as the 
centuries went by, colder and harder and more cruel, till the 
irony was complete, and the doctrine of the Mount of Galilee 
was illustrated by the fires of the Spanish Inquisition. Who, 
we may ask, were the teachers of Christianity during the in- 
tervening ages? Who were they through whose lips and writ- 
ings the lessons gathered from the lilies and the sparrows, and 
the story of the Prodigal, were transmitted to each new-born 
generation? They were men—exclusively men; nay, men 
who, in taking their office, renounced those ties of natural 
affection through which the Author of Nature has caused the 
human heart to grow tender and to be taught the practice of 
unselfishness. To fit themselves to convey to the hearts of 
their brethren the gospel of the Fatherhood of God, they began 
by renouncing the experience of human fatherhood for them- 
selves. The Apostolic Succession, of which the great Churches 
still boast, was for fifteen centuries a school for the transmis- 
sion of ideas about a Divine Parent down a long chain of 
childless celibates. We, Protestants, have corrected this mis- 
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take, and the men who tell to ws the story of the Prodigal are 
at least able to speak out of the abundance of their hearts 
when they say, that “like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord hath mercy on them that fear Him.” But is there 
not one step even further to be taken? Is not the compassion 
of “a Mother for the son of her womb” a still profounder 
image of the Divine Love than the father’s pity? Ought it 
not also to be brought home to our comprehensions (if in any 
measure human words may so bring it) through the lips of 
mothers and motherly-hearted women ? 

The loss out of our religion of all those ideas which may be 
ranked as the Doctrine of the Motherhood of God has been 
attended with evils innumerable. The Church of Rome, in 
obedience to a vehement popular instinct, has sought to make 
up for the defect by Mariolatry. The orthodox Protestant 
Churches, by sternly adhering to their masculine Trinity, have 
indeed preserved the awe and moral reverence which the 
Divine Kingship and Fatherhood demand, and which the 
paganism of Virgin worship has obliterated. But how much 
have they not lost by excluding those sentiments which can 
only be given to One in whom we recognize, not only 
Justice, Holiness and Beneficence, but also Tenderness, Sym- 
pathy, Love? The truth is, we are so constituted that 
great benefits received—if we think of them as bestowed 
merely because it is right and good to give them, and not 
from love for ourselves—so far from awakening in us sponta- 
neous emotions of gratitude, have rather an opposite tendency, 
and seem to lay on us an obligation to be grateful which is a 
sort of burden, and from which all minds save the best regu- 
lated have a proclivity to escape. To hundreds of us, large 
donations from just and well-meaning but unaffectionate fathers 
have failed to waken the smallest throb of genuine grateful- 
ness; while some mere trifle given by a loving mother—a 
flower from a well-remembered rose-tree, a scrap of her needle- 
work—has filled our eyes with tears. In excluding, then, in 
a great degree from view what we may presume to call the 
Maternal side of religion, the Churches, so far as they have 
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done it, have dropped the golden chain whereby human Hearts 
may be drawn; and have kept in their hands the iron one which 
can only control the Reason and the Conscience. Is it possible 
to estimate what amount of loss to religion this signifies, or 
how many thousands of souls might have been won by dove 
to a life of piety and holiness who have refused to obey the 
bit and bridle of sterner motives, and have wandered off and 
been lost in the wilderness of practical atheism ? 

If there be, then, as I humbly believe and trust, in the 
nature of our great Parent above, certain characters of tender- 
ness and sympathy with His creatures which are more per- 
fectly shadowed, more vividly reflected, in the love of human 
mothers for their children than by aught else on earth,—if 
there be, in short, a real meaning in the old lesson that God 
created Woman as well as Man in His own image, the image 
being only complete in the complete Humanity,—then I think 
it follows that there is urgent need that woman’s idea of God 
should have its due place in all our teaching of religion. I 
think that there must be truths in this direction which only 
a woman’s heart will conceive, and only a woman’s lips can 
teach—truths, perchance, which have come to her when baby- 
fingers have clung round her neck in the dark, while infant 
trust overcame infant terror, and she has asked herself what 
was there in heaven or earth which could make her cast down 
to destruction, or let slip from her clasp of care and guardian- 
ship, the helpless little child, acting thus, a living parable of 
Man in the everlasting Arms of God. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
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VI.—NORMAN MACLEOD. 


Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D., Minister of Barony Parish, 
Glasgow; one of Her Majesty's Chaplains; Dean of the Chapel 
Royal ; Dean of the Most Ancient and Most Noble Order of 
the Thistle. By his Brother, the Rev. Donald Macleod, B.A., 
one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, Editor of “Good Words.’j 
2 vols. London: Daldy, Isbister and Co. 1876. 


WE have nothing but praise for these volumes, on which 
our sketch is founded. Inspired by deep affection, the 
author’s work has been done with delicate skill, with perfect 
fairness, and with here and there a courageous word for “ free- 
dom’s holy law.” The Macleod blood seems to make strong 
and true men, and there is a considerable number of the clan 
in the service of the Scottish Kirk. Let us hope the spirit of 
their departed spiritual chieftain may animate them all to con- 
tend, as he did, with superstition, and to make religion a part 
of human life. 

Every Highland tourist—that is the whole world—knows the 
Sound of Mull. No one who has sailed there will ever forget 
the intense and various beauty of land and sea and sky. We 
ought perhaps to make the considerable exception of those 
who saw nothing but mist and rain and the black shapes of 
innumerable mountains looming through the storm. On the 
west side of the Sound lies the Isle of Mull; on the east, the 
mainland district of Morven. Lying close to Morven, and 
marked off by Loch Eil on the east and Loch Shiel on the 
north, are Ardgower, Ardnamurchan and Sunart. Near the 
head of Loch Shiel, you reach Glen Finnan, where the Pre- 
tender’s. banner was unfurled. Immediately to the north of 
Morven is the wild region of Moidart, and beyond it Arisaig. 
Morar and Knoidart fill up the Inverness seaboard, until oppo- 
site Skye you enter the country of Glenelg, which, along with 
Dunvegan and other parts of Skye and the Island of Harris, 
once formed the inheritance of the great Siol Tormod, or 
southern branch of the Macleod clan. 
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It was to Morven, a land made fragrant and brilliant by the 
Atlantic breezes, rich too in romantic tradition, that Norman 
Macleod belonged by descent, by character and by his own 
preference. He was born on 3rd June, 1812, at Campbeltown, 
where for four years his father had been parish minister. But 
his great-grandfather was Donald Macleod, tacksman of Swor- 
dale, in Skye, and his grandfather had been since 1774 the 
parish minister of Morven. The healthy simplicity of family 
life in the old Morven Manse, called the House of Fiunary, 
and the deep and permanent impressions which the children 
there received from the splendours and terrors of Nature, and 
the peace and kindliness of social relations which seem now to 
have vanished, are all recorded in the “ Reminiscences of a 
Highland Parish.” Norman’s mother, who still lives, belonged 
to the family of Maxwells, of Aros, in Mull. Her ancestors 
had suffered from the persecutions of Claverhouse. The first 
twelve years of his life Norman spent chiefly in the little port 
of Campbeltown, where he acquired a love for the sea and for 
ships which remained all his life, and found frequent expres- 
sion in his writings. In fact, Campbeltown society took its 
tone from the navy. At that time there was a great deal of 
smuggling, especially of spirits, salt and tea; and no less than 
seven revenue cruisers lay in the little port. For a while 
Norman lived in the cottage of Mr. Cameron, the parish 
schoolmaster of Morven, his grandfather being then dead, but 
the manse still in possession of the family. Long afterwards, 
looking back on all he had felt and seen at this time, the re- 
membrance of which came to him across the years like a sweet 
gale from hill and sea, he wrote : 


“ Oh, sunshine of youth, let it shine on! Let love flow out fresh 
and full, unchecked by any rule but what love creates, and pour 
itself down without stint into the young heart. Make the days of 
boyhood happy ; for other days of labour and sorrow must come, 
when the blessing of those clear eyes and clasping hands and sweet 
caressings will, next to the love of God from whom they flow, save 
the man from losing faith in the human heart, help to deliver him 
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from the curse of selfishness, and be an Eden in the memory when 
he is driven forth into the wilderness of life.” 


In 1825, his father left Campbeltown for the parish of 
Campsie, in Stirlingshire. The place is pleasantly described 
by the biographer: “ The long line of the Fell, its green sides 
dotted with old thorns, rises into mountain solitude, from a 
valley whose wooded haughs are blurred with the smoke of 
manufacturing villages.” The elder Macleod was now a man of 
mark in the Church. He was identified with the movement 
for Education in the Highlands and Islands, which is one of 
the great “Schemes” of the Church. He had got the help of 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge in producing 
a quarto edition of the Gaelic Scriptures ; he was the editor of 
a Gaelic periodical, called “ Teachdaire Gaelltachd ;” he trans- 
lated a metrical version of the Psalms into Irish Gaelic for the 
use of the Irish Presbyterians; and he became, with Dr. Dewar, 
the joint author of the Gaelic Dictionary. From 1827 to 1831, 
Norman attended the Arts course at Glasgow University. 
Except in Buchanan’s Logic class, he did not distinguish him- 
self in study. He used to dress like a sailor, and cultivated 
with success his mimetic powers. His father wrote to him: 
“I rejoice to see your companions if you would conduct your- 
self with calmness and seriousness on the Sabbath-day, and 
cease your buffoonery of manner in tone of voice and distor- 
tions of countenance, which are not only offensive, but grievous.” 
At Campsie one of his chief friends was Bell, the old weaver, 
who had abandoned the shuttle for the pen, the author of Bell’s 
Geography and the editor of Rollin’s Ancient History. Bell 
said many pungent things: amongst others, he said of a Cal- 
vinistic hawker, who had received personal assurance of sal- 
vation, but who, nevertheless, had too keen an eye for the 
things of this world, “I never saw a man sae sure 0’ goin’ to 
heaven, and sae sweart (unwilling) to gang till’t.” In 1831, 
Norman began the study of theology at Edinburgh under 
Chalmers and Welsh. The former secured for him the posi- 
tion of tutor to the son of Mr. Preston, Moreby Hall, High 
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Sheriff of Yorkshire. This led him frequently to visit Moreby, 
where he attended the parish church (the service being sup- 
ported by a flute, violin and bass-fiddle), and lived among 
Church people of some rank. Natural history and the descrip- 
tive sciences seem to have engaged his attention at this time. 
The death of his younger brother James in 1833 had a deep 
and solemnizing effect on him. Next year we find him with 
young Preston in Weimar, where, although its master-spirits 
had departed, there was still a most enjoyable intellectual 
atmosphere. Here he sang to the guitar, sketched, waltzed, 
attended the Grand Duke’s Sunday receptions at the Palace, 
and fell in love with the Baroness Melanie von S . Rather 
a perplexing situation for an “ Auld Kirk” divinity student— 
ninety-nine per cent. of the local clergy infidels, and the com- 
mon people in consequence listening to military music and 
playing at nine-pins on Sunday. Writing home, he calls it 
“ rottenness,” but he seeins to have enjoyed Weimar remark- 
ably. He became intimate with old Dr. Weissenborn, who 
was a friend of Thackeray, and indeed of most visitors. 
Returning to Moreby, he had more pleasant and instructive 
intercourse with English people, and then resumed theological 
study at Glasgow, whither his father had just come as minister 
of St. Columba’s church. In the Divinity Hall, common sense 
was at this time at a very low ebb; the Edinburgh Review 
was not permitted to enter within its sacred walls, and it was 
proposed to banish Blackwood in the same manner. But 
Norman, while working hard and thoroughly at his professional 
books, had a nature quite safe from the infection of bigotry. 
His sense of humour and the vivacity of his Celtic imagination 
became useful contributors to a convivial Society then formed, 
which contained Horatio McCulloch, the painter of Highland 
rocks and lochs and mists ; Daniel McNee, the present Presi- 
dent of the Scotch Academy ; Principal Leitch, then familiarly 
called Boss ; and McNish, who wrote the “ Anatomy of Drunk- 
enness.” For this Society, the Death of Space, a parody on 
the grandiloquent trash of Satan Montgomery, which afterwards 
appeared in the Bon Gualtier Ballads, was written by John 
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Leitch. In 1836, Norman attended a General Assembly, of 
which his father was Moderator, and records the astonishing 
okservation that Dr. Cooke, of Belfast (who happened to be 
speaking at Edinburgh) “ beat Chalmers in thinking and equal- 
led him in genius.” An interesting light is thrown on this part 
of Norman’s history by Principal Shairp, who had just then 
been sent to Glasgow College by his father, Major Shairp, of 
Houstoun. He was boarded in the house of one of the Mac- 
leod family, and Norman acted as his tutor. Teacher and pupil 
had many tastes in common, especially the ardent love of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. In another sphere of ideas, Fal- 
staff was the favourite philosopher of the young licentiate. 
His only public appearance before ordination was at the Peel 
banquet. He had been very active in promoting Peel's elec- 
tion as Rector of the University, which was regarded at the 
time as a small Conservative reaction. On March 15, 1838, 
he was ordained minister of the parish of Loudoun, on the 
banks of the Irvine, in North Ayrshire. The majority of his 
parishioners were hand-loom weavers in Newmilns and Darvel, 
many of them Chartists and followers of Tom Paine. Loudoun 
is in the classic martyr-land of the West, and there was accor- 
dingly a “ Covenanting” element in the parish. One old woman 
would not acknowledge him as her spiritual guide until she 
had heard him “gang ower the fundamentals.” Things were 
not in a very encouraging state. “A large proportion of the 
population is born before marriage. Think of a man asking 
baptism for a bastard child ; he was a communicant ; and when 
I asked, ‘Who was the Holy Ghost? he answered, ‘I believe 
he was a man.” He made a most energetic attack on his 
parish ; visited every house; set up a school; excluded four- 
teen “open enemies and notorious drunkards” from commu- 
nion in a single year; and confounded the Paine party by a 
course of intelligent lectures on geology. At the same time 
his theology begins to liberalize. He appreciates and sympa- 
thizes with some of the doubts and difficulties which he has 
to remove from the minds of others. He is heretical on the 
“salvability of the heathen ;” he reads Dr. Payne, of Exeter, 
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on the Sovereignty of God, and imagines that he makes the 
dogma of the Atonement more digestible by calling the nuga- 
tory offer of salvation universal, and remarking that election 
has to do only with its acceptance. On the other hand, he 
reads all the papers in the Tractarian controversy which Shairp 
sends him from Oxford, and begins to see in the pretensions of 
the High-church party in Scotland a revival of that spirit of 
intolerant dictation to the State which was expressed in the 
words of the Confession of Faith, and in the practice of the 
Seotch Kirk down to the days of eighteenth-century Mode- 
ratism: “Liberty to think what is right, but none to think 
what is wrong.” His manse-life was quiet and happy. His 
passionate love of nature interested him in the.garden, which 
soon became brilliant with pansies and dahlias. Here is a 
pretty passage from a letter marked April 22, 1839: 


“T have just been looking out at the window. There is a thin 
transparent mist along the bottom of the valley, with the tops of 
the trees appearing above it, and above them the sky is calm and 
blue ; the shrubs are al] bursting into life, and the birds are busy 
in the woods. There they go! Whit-ee, whit-ee, tui-tu-e-e, chuck- 
chuck-tirr, tu-e-e-tirr, tui-tui-roo-too. If my poor mother heard 
them she would say that they would hurt their backs, and that 
they were overworking their system. There is an old thrush oppo- 
site the window, who will sweat himself into a bilious attack if he 
doesn’t take care. The old fool, I suppose, wishes to get married, 
or -he is practising for some wedding, and is anxious to know 
whether or not he remembers all his old songs. My blessings on 
their merry voices.” 


In the mean time events had been gradually preparing the 
way for the Disruption of 1843. The Evangelical or High- 
church party had gained many victories. In 1834, although 
there could exist in the mind of any sane person no doubt 
that patronage was part of the legal constitution of the Church, 
part of the contract which had been entered into by the 
Spiritual and the Temporal Power, this party forced through 
the Assembly what was called a Veto Act, because it enabled 
a majority of the male communicants, being heads of families, 
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to veto the settlement of any minister who should be pre- 
sented by the patron, and whose qualifications the Presbytery 
should then in due course of law propose to try. It was not 
necessary to assign any reason for the veto. The effect of the 
Act was therefore not directly to attack the right of presen- 
tation for trial, but to substitute for the judicial decision of 
the Presbytery Court the unreasoned vote of a majority, which 
might consist to a large extent of ignorant busybodies. Upon 
principle, free election, or even free rejection, might be desir- 
able ; but because that system had not produced evil among 
Dissenting communions (which no Churchman would admit), 
it did not follow that it was in any way suited for parochial 
congregations, which differed in history and in actual con- 
dition from Dissenters. Even had the abolition of patronage 
been an obviously expedient course in the divided state of 
the Church in 1834, it would have still been the fact that in 
passing the Veto Act, which was only carried by 184 to 139 
votes, the Non-Intrusionists were violating the constitution of 
the Church. Not, indeed, consciously; for they expressly and 
fiercely contended that the only constitution which it was 
(spiritually) lawful for the Church to have, must give to the 
Church the power of pronouncing finally on spiritual matters 
in whatever mode seemed right to the Church, and also of 
deciding what things were spiritual and what temporal. Ina 
word, the connection of Church and State was a contract, the 
terms of which might be varied by one party at pleasure. 
This Veto Act was declared by the Scotch Courts and by the 
House of Lords to be unlawful. The High-church party 
then began to quibble. They proposed that the presentee 
should have the stipend and the manse, but disputed his right, 
after a veto, to be taken on trial or ordained for the spiritual 
cure of the parish. Then came the long series of discreditable 
and foolish proceedings in which the Presbytery of Strath- 
bogie won an unenviable notoriety. Another matter added 
fuel to the flame. This was the introduction into the Church 
Courts of ministers of quoad sacra Churches, another plain 
breach of the legal constitution of these Courts. Its illegality 
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was declared in the Stewarton case, in 1839. Looking back 
on these struggles, we are bound in fairness to remember that 
by Sir James Graham’s Act for the “disjunction and erection” 
of districts into guoad sacra parishes, the right of entrance to 
Presbytery, Synod and Assembly, has been secured to the 
ministers and elders of the guoad sacra Churches ; and a deci- 
sion of the House of Lords the other week has followed in the 
policy of the Act of Parliament, by affirming that the right to 
proclaim banns belongs to these Churches. It is more gene- 
rally known that in 1874 legal patronage in the Scotch Kirk 
was abolished, and the right of electing ministers was prac- 
tically given, not to parishioners, but to communicants. If 
these measures had been conceded some time before 1843, 
there would probably have been no disruption. But there 
has been a disruption, and a separate and successful Church 
organization in existence for thirty years, and hence it is most 
unlikely that the measures which have come too late will to 
any extent promote a re-union. The Free Church, indeed, 
talks less now about the duty of the civil magistrate than 
when she set the country aflame with her alternative of 
“Christ or Cesar;” but this change has brought her nearer the 
voluntary position. She is a strong and compact Evangelical 
Church, not only resolved to maintain, but ambitious to ex- 
tend, her social influence; and therefore in the present position 
of affairs it would be a fatal blunder on her part to relinquish 
the complete spiritual autonomy which she at present wields, 
with such disastrous effect on the intelligence and morality of 
Scotland. 

Norman Macleod, in his quiet parish of Loudoun, had 
some spiritual affinities with the Evangelicals, and felt the 
strongest attraction towards Dr. Chalmers. He disliked the 
do-nothing, stagnation policy of the old Moderates, but he saw 
the evil and violence which the Non-Intrusionists were com- 
mitting. He accordingly joined an intermediate party, called 
“the Forty Thieves,’ who supported the concession after- 
wards embodied in the Aberdeen Act ; and from this point of 
view he contributed to the controversy three pamphlets, in 
VOL, XIII. U 
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the form of dialogues in the vernacular, which he called 
“Cracks aboot the Kirk.” Shortly before the final split, he 
had occasion, as Moderator of the Presbytery of Irvine, to take 
decided action on his own principles, and to exclude the 
chapel-of-ease ministers from the Court. The importance of 
this matter was, that, if admitted, many of them would have 
been returned as Commissioners to the General Assembly ; and 
it was at that time expected that if the Evangelicals had a 
sufficient majority they would venture, not to go out, but 
to remain in, to declare the connection of Church and State 
severed, and to excommunicate all who dissented from their 
declaration. There was a regular warfare over the whole 
country; every parish was invaded by platform speakers. 
Macleod pathetically envies the security of his friend Clerk 
in the parish of Ardnamurchan, “which is known only to 
a few sea-fowl, Sir John Barrow, and the Trigonometrical 
Survey ; no Commission would know where to send, if they 
wished to depose you.” He complains of the domineering, 
bullying temper of many of the Secession men: one said, 
“The Lord Jesus Christ will have left the Church when we 
go ;” another observed that the Devil was preparing a cradle 
in hell for the opposition ; a third must have been an un- 
pleasant “brother in Christ,” for he is described by “his 
lowering look, his fidgetty expression, his sneaky expressions, 
his infinite littleness and fierceness.” Macleod prophesies 
truly that the results of the Disruption will be an increase of 
fanaticism and revivalism, ecclesiastical tyranny, and a com- 
bination of Dissenters against the Established Kirk. And 
he draws a very striking picture of the desolation and sense 
of weakness in the Assembly after Chalmers, Gordon, Welsh, 
Cunningham and Candlish, had left, with their triumphant 
and popular army of soi-disant martyrs. 

In December, 1843, the Duke of Buccleuch gave him the 
parish of Dalkeith, near Edinburgh. Here he found a much 
lower caste population than he had left in Loudoun. He 
founded three mission stations and a loan fund for the very 
poor, and fought the omnipresent enemy Drink, in all the 
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vennels and closes of the place. Part of the year 1845 he 
spent in a deputation journey to the Presbyterians in British 
North America, where he explained the issues of the Disrup- 
tion. The following year, wearying apparently for some more 
active spirit of fellowship in religious work, he joined heart 
and soul in the meetings held at Birmingham and London to 
constitute the Evangelical Alliance. There he meets Angel 
James, Bickersteth, Octavius Winslow, Tholuck, Wardlaw, 
Rheinthaler, Barth, Cramer, Monod, Fisch, Vernet, and the 
American Evangelicals, all in an atmosphere of enthusiasm, 
which seems to have been pure enough at the beginning, but 
which he soon found to be thickened by sectarian vapours. 
Bunsen was in London, and entirely agreed with Macleod’s 
views as to the Puseyism of the Free Church, about which he 
said he had written to the King of Prussia. At these meet- 
ings Norman’s interest was roused in the new Reformed Polish 
Church, and accordingly, in 1847, he and Dr. Herschell, of 
London, as representing the Alliance, visited its leaders, 
Czersky, Ronge, Post, Theiner, at Posen, Breslau, and else- 
where. Ronge was discovered to be something very dreadful 
—a Deist, with leanings towards Communism. Many things 
combined with this extended experience by travel to broaden 
the theology of the Dalkeith manse. 

Stanley’s Life of Arnold took a great hold of his receptive 
mind; and the society of his cousin, John Macleod Campbell, 
who had the published the “Fragments of Exposition,” partly 
written by Alexander Scott, of Manchester, encouraged him to 
construct a view of the relations between God and man which 
was not a mere echo of the language of the creeds, but ex- 
pressed a genuine spiritual experience. “Can any revelation 
coming from without,” he writes, “be so strong as one from 
spirit to spirit? Could any amount of external authority be 
morally sufficient to make me hate a friend, or do any action 
I felt to be morally wrong? It might correct me as to facts 
which depend entirely on testimony and not on spiritual truth.” 
Ultimately he abandoned what is called the “penal” theory, 
which makes the Atonement the outcome of a battle of the 
v2 
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Attributes, a compromise after a conflict between God's Jus- 
tice and His Mercy. On public questions in the Church he 
acted with James Robertson, Professor of Church History, the 
author of a great scheme for territorial endowment. Among 
his private friends was James Struthers, of Glasgow, who, like 
Grahame and Cochin, had devoted his poetical talents to the 
defence of the poor man’s Sabbath. Struthers was not merely 
conservative of the Decalogue: he called Voluntaryism prac- 
tical Atheism, and Sabbath schools (now so much lauded by 
liberal educationists) “the greatest curse the Almighty ever 
sent to this covenanted land, undermining family life and 
destroying the parental tie.” About this time the great Char- 
tist demonstration on Kennington Common took place; and 
when all the special constables were congratulating society 
that the movement had been put down, Macleod meditates in 
his journal on the absurdity of supposing that, because the 
danger of physical force has been averted, the evil signified by 
Chartism had been reached or cured. He rejects the pet nos- 
trums of politicians—taxes, wages, and even education in the 
vulgar sense. “The world, if it is ever to be saved by and 
through men, can only be so by the personal intercourse of 
living men, living epistles, not dead ones. Love, meekness 
kindness, forbearance, unselfishness, manifested in human 
souls, uttering themselves by word, look and deed, can alone 
regenerate man. The living Church is more than the dead 
Bible. It is the Bible alive.’ This idea, that social reforms 
can be accomplished only by a diffused sense of personal 
religion, occurs to him again when he deals with the question 
of regulating the liquor traffic. 

It was to encourage the growth ofa feeling of responsibility 
in religion, and to protect it at the same time from the cant 
which seems to be inherent in all cheap religious literature, 
that he started the Edinburgh Christian, or the Blue, Maga- 
zine, Which ran a respectable, but not brilliant, course for 
several years. Just before leaving Dalkeith for the Barony 
parish of Glasgow in July, 1851, he lost his dearest friend, 
John Mackintosh, whom ill health had prevented from be- 
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coming a minister of the Free Church, and whose grave, 
marked by a massive rectangular stone, with the inscription, 
“rds Civ Xpurtis—rd droPaveiv Képdos,” all pilgrims to the tomb 
of Chalmers must have seen, for they lie near each other in 
the Grange Cemetery at Edinburgh. The influence of Mackin- 
tosh upon Macleod was both great and elevating, and was 
continued in an industrious correspondence from abroad. 
Although the younger by ten years, Mackintosh had the 
acuter mind and much more accurate and extensive scholar- 
ship; and partly from his special emotional susceptibility, 
partly from his uncertain tenure of life, he seems to have 
lived in an atmosphere of constant religious meditation, which 
was neither possible nor desirable in the case of the active 
and healthy parish minister. In going to Glasgow, Macleod 
perhaps compensated this loss by marrying Catherine Ann, the 
sister of John Mackintosh ; the change also brought him into 
closer personal intercourse with the “dark but deep” John 
Macleod Campbell. The Barony parish, with its 87,000 in- 
habitants and its abounding misery and degradation,* was a 
proper scene for endeavouring to realize his idea of a Christian 
congregation as a society constituted not merely for common 
worship or pastoral teaching, but for every kind of good work; 
an organization of charitable feeling and benevolent effort. 
“Every man,” he said, “is enriched with some talent or gift, 
if we could only discover it, which, if educated and properly 
directed, is capable of enriching others.” He believed that no 
human being had sunk so low as not to be touched by the 
sight of a brother trying earnestly to help him; and he further 
believed, what seems to us of most important application in 
every relation of life, that one of the most powerful means of 





* He has recorded a sample of the intellectual status of some who presented 
themselves for communion. ‘‘Q. Who led the children out of Egypt? A. Eve. 
Q. Who was Eve? A. The mother of God. Q. What death did Christ die? A. 
Hanged on a tree. Q. What did they do with the body? A. Laid it in a manger. 
Q. Are youasinner? A. No.’ He was, however, quite fair to his constituents. 
for in advocating temperate and sober drinking as against teetotalism, he says : 
“Generally speaking, the working classes are very like the upper classes. I find 
vulgar, dissipated and indecent people in both classes.” 
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education is a judicious trust and confidence; this and the 
feeling of direct responsibility are the true foundations of self- 
respect. Acting on these principles, he formed a large kirk- 
session of elders and deacons ; divided his parish into twelve 
districts, in each of which a yearly congregational meeting was 
held ; enlisted a large regiment of male and female workers ; 
founded in ten years day and evening schools for 2000 chil- 
dren, which he occasionally examined in person; provided 
also Sunday-schools for 1400 children, and evening classes for 
adults. During the same period he contributed largely to the 
erection of six new churches in the parish, increased five-fold 
the number of missionaries, opened the first congregational 
penny savings’ bank in Glasgow, and a refreshment-room for 
working men. Besides this, and the continuous labour of 
preaching and addressing meetings, he was a most successful 
advocate of the Church schemes. His name, too, is connected 
with the introduction of the boarding-out system to the Barn- 
hill poor-house. Such facts will probably surprise those who 
have hitherto thought of him as the successful editor and man 
of letters. If they had been the work of some blatant fanatic, 
fighting for spiritual power, they would have been more widely 
known to the world. But, fortunately for Glasgow, they were 
the work of a large and loving heart, resolved to save men’s 
bodies as well as their souls. Such work is always done 
in a modest spirit. When the question of National Educa- 
tion, raised by Lord Moncrieff’s Bill, was being discussed, 
he had the courage to confess, while himself supporting the 
old parochial system, that some gratitude was due to the 
secularists for pointing out how entirely the teaching of com- 
mon morality was ignored in the stereotyped course of in- 
struction. There is, perhaps, no more pernicious error current 
in modern society than that which is adopted as a motto by 
the people who call themselves the defenders of religious educa- 
tion. Instead of learning in detail what are the positive duties 
of life, and what are their inevitable sanctions, the child’s 
mind is stuffed with a farrago of crude supernaturalisms, and 
he grows up with a conscience unenlightened and untrained. 
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Macleod was further very anxious to extend and systematize 
home teaching, and for this purpose wrote a book called the 
Home School. Wherever, indeed, common sense and healthy 
instincts give any security from error, he appears to be on the 
right side. He perceived the general drift of affairs, and 
when, in 1854, the tests imposed on University Professors 
by the Act of Assurance, 1690, and the Act of Ecclesiastical 
Security, 1706, had been removed, and the panic-stricken 
General Assembly (which he irreverently calls a “Dead Sea 
of Commonplaces”) was wildly proposing to found a new 
College, he solemnly warned his brethren against elevating 
matters of expediency into eternal principles, and sinking 
the National Church into a mere sect by separation from the 
National Universities. The proposal of the Assembly was 
indeed unusually absurd, because the relieving Act did not 
apply to the Professors of the Faculty of Divinity: the pro- 
posal was therefore to muzzle science in the interests of the 
Church. 

In the midst of all these cares, Macleod managed to write a 
Memoir of John Mackintosh, which he called “The Earnest 
Student,” and with the proceeds of which he very gracefully 
founded the Mackintosh Scholarship for the Free Church Mis- 
sion at Madras. The book consists of letters and journals, and 
for the most part records the impressions of continental life on 
a sincere and cultivated Evangelical. In the same year he 
began that acquaintance with Her Majesty which afterwards 
ripened into a sincere friendship. His first Crathie sermon 
he calls “a singular mercy.” Perhaps every man who keeps 
a journal must become slightly egotistical; but, even if we 
allow something for excitement and for the habitual use of the 
Deity’s name, is it not a little too much when, after reporting 
a very civil speech the Queen made to him in the evening, he 
writes down: “And thus God blessed me”? There is no more 
of that, and in 1857 we find him engaged in a still nobler 
service than preaching to Royalty, we mean his evening ser- 
vices to the poor in working dress. It has always been a com- 
plaint of the Church that want of clothes is a cause of spiritual 
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destitution. It is a very convenient excuse for persons pes- 
tered with the attentions of missionaries ; but the experiment 
at the Martyrs’ Church, from which all well-dressed people 
were excluded, proved that in many cases this shamefacedness 
was really the only obstacle between the Church and the very 
poor. The bringing in of the sans-culottes to an average Pres- 
byterian church would have been no great gain ; for there they 
would have heard chiefly, what they knew already, that they 
were miserable sinners, and they would have been told to think 
of nothing but Jesus; whereas it was quite necessary they 
should think about their cleanliness, their health, their children 
and homes, about their happiness in this world. But from 
Macleod they got wholesome counsel about their every-day 
trials and duties,—counsel given in very simple but very dra- 
matic language, and without any parade of sentimental bene- 
volence. He called upon them to bestir themselves, and shewed 
them how to begin the process of becoming respectable. So 
convinced was he of the prime necessity of this movement, and 
so encouraged by his own success, that he ventured to propose 
the formation of a Church Union, where plans for the social 
crusade might be discussed. This Union still survives in a 
inissionary breakfast held during the General Assembly. But 
no great favour could possibly be shewn by Scotch ecclesiastics 
to a scheme introduced by such brave words as these: “ Whe- 
ther we are the Church of the past, or the true representatives 
of the second Reformation, or any other Reformation, is to us 
a question of comparatively little importance ; but it is of infi- 
nite importance that we be the Church of the present, and 
thereby become the Church of the future.” Imagine the indig- 
nant face of a True-blue Free-churchman cn being asked to 
co-operate in a religious scheme on the ground that he did not 
represent the Covenanting Reformation! No wonder Macleod 
became the most popular man in Glasgow. When his wife fell 
dangerously ill, he says, “Hundreds called to read the daily 
bulletin I was obliged to put up. Free-church people and 
people of all churches called; men I never spoke to stopped 
me; cab-drivers, bus-drivers, working men in the streets, asked 
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after her with such feeling.” This very popularity, this strong 
sympathy of all classes,.must itself have had a broadening 
effect upon his mind. The popular man feels secure; and 
accordingly in 1859 we find him doing what twenty years 
before he had declined with horror—he makes a speech at the 
Burns’ dinner. Those not living in Scotland can have little 
conception how much a simple act of literary justice may 
compromise the character among the “unco’ guid.” At the 
present day we know of only three clergymen who have dared 
to follow Macleod’s example. In fact, your relation to Burns 
is a sort of test of your orthodoxy. “Burns” stands for infi- 
delity and immorality, and, what is perhaps regarded as a 
combination of the other two, moderatism. Now, against this 
nonsense, so injurious to the literary education of the country, 
the Barony minister, alone among the clergy of Glasgow, 
entered his just and manly protest. He did not truckle to 
the clamour that Burns was altogether pure. He encountered 
a good deal of after-dinner hissing when he said that “right- 
eously to condemn whatever is inconsistent with purity and 
piety, while it cannot lessen one ray of his genius, is at once 
the best proof we can give of our regard for his memory.” It 
was a mistake to suggest an expurgated edition of the poet’s 
works. One shudders to think of a Burns edited under cleri- 
cal auspices. The invincible difficulty in all these matters is, 
“who is to expurgate ?” 

A more reasonable undertaking than the expurgation of 
Burns was the editorship of Good Words, started in 1860, 
which was to contain, what Dr. Arnold called, “articles on 
common subjects, written with a decidedly Christian tone.” 
That has turned out to be a tolerably broad platform ; and it 
gave much offence to tract societies and religious magazines. 
Macleod wished to compete with that dreary literature in 
which children talk “like Eastern patriarchs,” and the super- 
natural is vulgarized and made ridiculous. “Nowadays, it 
seems, all young men must be either blackguards or saints.” 
How true that saying is! and what misery and ruin the 
vicious notion causes in the families of the orthodox! He 
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believed the tracts to be false to human nature, and therefore 
doing real harm to religion. It was especially the fiction of 
the new magazine which alarmed the righteous. For one 
thing, it was read on Sunday ; and people did not distinguish 
between articles which had some more or less remote connec- 
tion with the Bible, and articles which, being scientific, must 
be secular. That genial and impartial critic, the “Record,” 
threw mud at all the contributors who could be suspected 
of culture (Tulloch, Lee, Stanley, Kingsley, Caird); and the 
Presbytery of Strathbogie heroically overtured the General 
Assembly of the Free Church to take the magazine “into 
consideration,” whether with a view to its immediate sup- 
pression, or with what other object, they did not specify. 
“Oh! my God,” groans the much-enduring editor, “help me 
to be charitable. Help me to be weak to the weak, and to be 
silent about them.” In a story by Macleod himself, called 
Wee Davie, he used the expression, “ Rest her soul in peace.” 
This was immediately denounced as a wicked and Popish 
prayer for the dead. From his editor’s chair, Macleod must 
have seen the hollowness of much that passes for very fine 
religion, and makes a good deal of noise in the world. In 
1863, he withdrew from the Evangelical Alliance in disgust. 
Yet he seems to have honestly struggled at the impossible 
task of rejecting every communication which might hurt the 
weakest and flabbiest Christian conscience. An astonishing 
confidence was placed in him. Kingsley gives him carte 
blanche to prune and lop at his earnest and brilliant pages. 
There was, after all, some ground in logic, though not in 
decency, for the rabid assaults of the ultra-orthodox party. 
Here was a man sworn to believe and teach the whole West- 
minster scheme of salvation, not according to the historical 
method, now become so fashionable among the choice spirits 
of the Broad Church, but as matter of absolute, ultimate and 
literal inspiration. The plenary inspiration of the Confession 
is a short but accurate statement of a Scotch priest’s position 
under his ordination vow, for the vow identifies the Confession 
with the “written word.” Yet the only principle which he 
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lays down for the treatment of religion in fiction is, that all 
spiritual good arises from a recognition of the supernatural, 
“a power coming to the soul through Jesus Christ ;” a slender 
substitute for an entire confession. This is the incurable flaw 
in the structure of a dogmatic Church. Its best men must 
always be its black sheep. And then its best men might be 
so much better if they had enjoyed the use of their limbs 
from childhood. Even Macleod has to draw the line at that 
infidel Carlyle. As Sancho Panza says, half a loaf is better 
than none. Let us at least rejoice that of the Popish Wee 
Davie, 12,000 copies were sold in a week. The audience, too, 
must be considered; and that the editor humorously defines 
as “John Smith-and his wife up one pair of stairs after a tea- 
dinner at six o'clock ; John indifferent to the movements of 
the starry heavens, and Mrs. Smith absorbed in the toes of 
John’s stockings.” 

One pleasant feature in Macleod’s life, and probably one 
among several conditions of his liberalism, is his frequent 
travel. At one time he is in Paris shaking hands with social- 
-istic workmen, and admiring their hopefulness in the face of 
bad pecuniary results. They gave him in return very valuable 
information about the hygienic basis of the Sunday, which 
holiday they had vainly tried to dispense with. Then, in 
Stockholm, taking note of the most rigid and intolerant cate- 
chetical system in the world, and its legitimate fruit of “dead- 
ness, formality and corruption.” Again, at Elberfeldt, studying 
the application there of Dr. Chalmers’ pet arrangement for the 
relief of the poor. Then at the Hospice of the Great St. Bernard, 
where, finding to his delight that the monks have never heard 
of the Free Church, &c., and that he can live there for nothing 
without preaching, he at once resolves to join, sends his wife 
to a nunnery, and divides his children equally between his 
publishers. This pious intention was, however, frustrated by 
the discovery that those who took the monastic vow must 
renounce cigars! After his return from a tour to Egypt and 
Jerusalem, an account of which he published under the name 
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of “Eastwards,” he received the important office of the Con- 
venership of the Indian Missions. This increased his influence 
in the Church, and in the Assembly of 1865 he was able to 
give powerful support to the forlorn hope led by Dr. Robert 
Lee in the matter of the Grey Friars’ innovations, which that 
astute Church lawyer declared to be only a revival of the 
primitive custom of the Kirk. The Church took a different 
view of both the liturgy and the instrumental music, but 
ludicrously failed in her attempts to suppress them. Organs 
are now being rapidly adopted by the more intelligent congre- 
gations, but sometimes singular compromises are met with. 
Thus an harmonium gets into the school-room for the training 
of children ; then it is used by the choir; and finally it is 
transferred to the Church. In the debates of 1865, Macleod 
ridiculed the idea of the Church being bound for ever by the 
Fathers, “the respectable gentlemen in bob-wigs, who used to 
sit here last century. I should tremble at myself standing up 
to address this House, if there was a prospect of my acting as 
an Incubus—an actual Ghost—for all generations, and to be 
called a Father.” It was soon his own turn to appear in the 
heretic’s pillory. Opinion and feeling in Scotland upon the 
Sabbath question had always been most superstitious. It was 
the blind worship of an imaginary Jewish Sabbath, interpreted 
in favour of the gloomiest and most ascetic form of Calvinistic 
theology. So common was the delusion with regard to the 
origin of the institution, that people at one time commonly 
held the sacred day to last from sunset to sunset. Not merely 
were the wholesomest instincts of humanity branded as evil, 
and the bodily and mental health of the entire community 
of the town populations especially depressed, but the public 
conscience was confused and weakened when it saw apparently 
harmless infringements of the Sabbath condemned in the same 
breath with the most flagrant immoralities. Do not let any 
one suppose that we are referring to the picturesque pages of 
Mr. Buckle. In 1834, the General Assembly (before the Dis- 
ruption) declared that wandering in the fields, spending time” 
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in riot and drunkenness, and other immoralities, were all 
equally impious encroachments of God’s inalienable preroga- 
tive. The Pastoral concludes : 

“Knowing the terrors of the Lord, we would persuade and 
adjure the hardened by all that is bitter in remorse, by all that is 
intolerable in an unwakened and unpurified conscience, by all that 
is fearful on the death-bed of impenitence, by all that is scorching 
in the frown of an unreconciled Judge, by all that is repulsive in 
the fellowship of accursed spirits, by all that is wofully agonizing in 
the worm that dieth not, &c., to flee from the wrath to come.” 

What an intolerable deal of cursing for a small quantity of 
sin! Who says the Pope is the greatest master of bad lan- 
guage in Christendom? It is not surprising that the cautious 
Highland drover found it necessary to make an hypothetical 
bargain: “Suppose it was na ta Sabbath, what price wad ye 
be askin’ for ta queys?” In 1865, some additional Sunday 
trains were started, and this provoked from the Glasgow 
Presbytery a Pastoral Letter, which repeated the false and 
dangerous twaddle, popularly known as “Sabbath principle.” 
Macleod had long defended the lawfulness of innocent recrea- 
tion on the grounds sq admirably summed up by Mr. Robert 
Cox, “that because the Jews did no work on the seventh day, 
it did not follow that Christians were to have no play on the 
first day of the week.” He therefore felt bound to do some- 
thing for light and freedom in a matter peculiarly vital to 
Glasgow. The thesis he maintained before the Presbytery 
was this, that the Decalogue, being intended for the Jews, was 
abrogated by the new dispensation, which contained sufficient 
and higher sanctions for a rational day of rest. The speech 
brought on him a regular hue and cry of outraged Sabbata- 
rians. He was of course accused of sapping the foundations 
of morality: who that utters a new idea is not? Ministers 
cut him in the street—one hissed at him. Caricatures were 
everywhere published, and the air was darkened by a cloud of 
pamphlets. The incomparable James Gibson, D.D., came forth 
clad cap-d-pie in the intellectual armour of the seventeenth 
century. And this mountain of controversy produced nothing 
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but a ridiculous admonition, which was recorded, but not pro- 
nounced, by a timid Presbytery, who did not venture to attack 
their scapegrace in the General Assembly. This was the more 
wonderful because the culprit had confessed that on this point 
he was going in the teeth of the Confession of Faith. He 
might have been libelled for heresy ; but though there was 
almost complete unanimity of expressed opinion in the Church 
against him, the brave and strong man was allowed to remain 
as victor on the field. 

We can only briefly refer to Macleod’s visit to India in 
1867. He was sent out with Dr. Watson, of Dundee. The 
work of travelling, visiting, inspecting, speaking, was im- 
mense, and it broke down his health for a time. He was 
able, however, on his return to deliver a very striking address 
to the Assembly on Indian Missions. His view of the whole 
subject was exalted and comprehensive. He frankly admitted 
the paucity of conversions; for instance, Dr. Duff's mission 
in Bengal, with fifty-one Christian agents, had in thirty-five 
years produced two hundred and six converts. He graphi- 
cally sketched the power and intricate and subtle connec- 
tions of the caste system with Hindoo life, and the practically 
insuperable obstacles which mere preaching has to encounter 
in making itself intelligible. It was to the indirect effects of 
the missionary schools that he looked forward with hope for 
the formation of a native Christian church, which would then 
undertake the conversion of the great masses of the popu- 
lation. And, what must have startled many of the narrow 
brains which heard him, he insisted with the greatest power 
and passion on the obligation which lay on them not to intro- 
duce to this younger church, for which so great a social future 
was reserved, those sectarian distinctions of name and creed 
and ritual, which at home they had inherited from the past. 
Carried on in the spirit of this noble speech, the evangel- 
ization of India would indeed become one of the most splendid 
and fascinating enterprizes that the human spirit could under- 
take. But, alas! the speaker is gone. 

As Moderator of the Church in 1869, and in subsequent 
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years, he had much to say on the abolition of patronage, the 
relaxation of subscription, and the possibilities of Presby- 
terian union. Of union with the Free Church he had the 
utmost horror. “We should be terribly tried by a Demon of 
Dogma, wandering in dry places, and no real man daring to 
pass that way!” As to subscription, he could only vaguely 
suggest that things might be arranged by “common. sense 
and spiritual tact and Christian honour.” He did not pro- 
pose any change of creed or alteration in the form of sub- 
scription. -In fact, he was till the end in a sense orthodox. 
He records his astonishment when a member of the Church 
said to him, “ What is it to me whether Christ worked mira- 
cles or rose from the dead? We have got the right idea of 
God through him. Zhat can never perish.” This philosophic 
gloss on historical Christianity, though it seems to satisfy 
some acuter minds, was quite repugnant to his honest nature. 
He looked at the spread of scepticism, then at the divided 
state of the Church, and said, “They are squabbling about 
the United Presbyterian, the Free Church, or Established, 
when the world is asking whether Christ is risen from the 
dead.” A dislike or distrust of-the advanced speculative 
spirit of the time seemed to grow upon him. He complains 
that a man is set down as “a conservative bigot who believes 
absolutely that 2 x 2 = 4.” His proposed reconstruction of 
the first chapter of Genesis, after Sir W. Thompson's Address 
to the British Association, is also amusing: “1. The earth 
was without form and void. 2. A meteor fell upon the earth. 
3. The result was fish, flesh and fowl. 4. From these pro- 
ceeded the British Association. 5. And the British Associa- 
tion pronounced it all tolerably good.” Increasing illness and 
the loss of friends darkened his last two years. He had to 
give up nearly all work. But for one supreme effort he girded 
up his remaining strength. This was his last speech in the 
Assembly of 1872, its subject being again Indian Missions. 
Delivered with the most impressive energy, with almost pro- 
phetic fire, it left him terribly exhausted. From that time he 
gradually sank till the end came, on 16th June, 1872. He 
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was buried near his father and brother at Campsie. The 
Queen put two memorial windows in the Crathie Church, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury sent a letter of condolence from 
the English to the Scottish Church. As the funeral proces- 
sion left Glasgow, a working man in the crowd said, “ There 
goes Norman Macleod ; if he had done no more than what he 
did for me, he would shine as the stars for ever.” 
Undoubtedly he was the most powerful speaker, the most 
active minister, the truest man which the Kirk has had since 
Chalmers’ death. Religious cant has had no greater enemy ; 
the religious spirit no more faithful servant. Without specu- 
lative depth, he had humour and imagination playing round a 
robust common sense. Among his friends ‘and family he was 
one of the most affectionate and delightful of men. There is 


no one to take his place. 
WILLIAM C, SMITH. 





VIL—MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 
I. WERE THE JEWS, SATIRIZED BY JUVENAL, CHRISTIANS ? 


Ir does not often happen that a volume of antiquarian research 
contains materials for a Theological Review. The 44th vol. of the 
“ Archeologia,” lately published, forms an exception. The first 
paper in it is from the pen of the late genial and accomplished 
President, Earl Stanhope, who is of opinion that these Jews were 
really Christians. The two principal passages on which he relies 
are Satire iii. verse 13 seq., and Satire vi. verse 542 seq. In the first 
passage, Juvenal, accompanying to Cume his friend, who is about 
to establish himself there, sick of the follies and vanities of Rome, 
passes through the grove once surrounding the shrine of Egeria. Its 
altered condition he thus describes : 

“ Nunc sacri fontis nemus et delubra locantur 
Judzis, quorum cophinus foenumque supellex. 
Omnis enim populo mercedem pendere jussa est 
Arbor et ejectis mendicat silva Camenis.” 


In the second passage, the poet is describing the superstitions of 
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the Roman ladies. Having consulted and dismissed a priest of 
Osiris, the lady gives audience to a Jewess, who is thus described: 


“Couphino foenoque relicto 
Arcanam Judea tremens mendicat in aurem, 
Interpres legum Solymarum et magna sacerdos 
Arboris, ac summi fida internuncia ceeli.” 


A singular state of things is here disclosed. The sacred grove, 
being the property of the Roman people, was let out to this com- 
munity of Jews, who seem greatly to have resembled our gipsies in 
their habits, except that they paid for their lodgings. The trees 
were let out separately (omnis enim populo mercedem pendere jussa 
est Arbor), and they camped out, each under his own tree, on a shake- 
down of hay (cophino foenoque relicto), and came each morning into 
Rome with a hand-basket (cophinus) to hawk such small wares as 
Jews and gipsies deal in. It seems extraordinary that the noble 
President should have supposed that this community, whose Judaism 
is so distinctly marked in the passage from the 6th Satire, were 
Christians. Juvenal wrote in the age of Domitian, and the Chris- 
tians of Rome must have sadly degenerated from the contemporaries 
of St. Paul, if this was their state in that age. Superstition also 
must have rapidly increased, if the cross was worshiped by the Chris- 
tians and had its special priesthood. He seems to have been led to 
this supposition by the expression, “‘magna sacerdos arboris,” applied 
to the chief fortune-teller. He had supposed that the “infelix 
arbor” of the Roman law was the cross, and that she was in some 
way the minister of a religious community which adored the cross ; 
but the “infelix arbor” of the Romans was a gallows, not a cross, 
as is evident from the sentence passed on the culprit in Livy i. 26: 
“Caput obnubito, infelici arbori reste suspendito.” The use of 
“arbor” for a gallows is easily explained by the rough-and-ready 
mode practised in the rude jurisprudence of the early Romans, that 
of hanging the offender on the nearest tree. 

That justice was once equally summary in our own country is 
proved by the Kentish proverb, “The sire to the bough, the son to 
the plough,” indicating that treason on the part of the father did not 
involve the forfeiture of his land by the son. 

Earl Stanhope appears to have been influenced in his conjecture 
by the passage in Galatians iii. 13: “Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree ;” where, however, the Greek is eri Eidov, not 
exi dévdpov. We may, therefore, without disrespect to his me- 
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mory, consider his interpretation of “arbor” as incorrect ; but then 
what is the meaning of “magna sacerdos arboris”? The commen- 
tators afford us little light. Ruperti refers us back to iii. 15, but 
gives no proof that “arbor” standing alone ever means a grove. 
Gifford translates “magna sacerdos arboris,” &c., as 


“ A priestess she, 
And hierarch of the consecrated tree.” 


But there is nothing in the original answering to “consecrated ;” 
and though he rejects the conjectures of other commentators, he 
himself has nothing satisfactory to offer. 

I venture to suggest that the “tree” is no other than that which 
she had hired for her own special use ; for every tree, “ omnis enim 
arbor,” &c., was separately let. She has left her lair of the preced- 
ing night, “cophino foenoque relicto,” and has come to-day in the 
capacity of soothsayer and interpreter of the law of Moses, &c. 

We have here, I think, an example of that figure of speech, or 
rather artifice of language, which the critics call rapa rpoodoxiay, 
contrary to expectation, where the meaning comes upon you by 
surprise as being something wholly different from what you had 
been led to expect. Satirists use it to give point to their satire ; 
speakers and writers, to give emphasis to their words. Of the former 
use, a familiar example is Byron’s description of the sunshine in 
London, with which 


“The weathercocks are gilt some thrice a year, 
If that the swmmer be not too severe.” 


Of the latter, an example is found in a speech of the Marquis Wel- 
lesley on the stagnation of trade in 1817, which he ascribed to the 
breaking out of the peace. The whole force of both would have 
been lost if the poet had said “season” instead of “summer,” or 
the statesman “ conclusion” instead of “ breaking out.” 

The Jewess is introduced to us in a highly dignified character ; 
she is the high-priestess—of what? A forest like that of Dodona? 
A grove like that of Delphi? <A temple like that of Jupiter at 
Olympia? A single tree which she has hired for her shelter. The 
contrast between her lofty pretensions and her humble abode is 
heightened by the circumstance that the line ends with “magna 
sacerdos,” which occasions the reader to make a slight pause before 
he comes to the word which shews the insignificance of her preten- 
sions. Something of the same kind occurs in Sat. iii. 231, where he 
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speaks of his friend who is going to establish himself at Cumz as 
having a prospect, “ Unius sese dominum fecisse lacerte.” 
“Dominus” is a word carrying with it the idea of some amount 
of wealth, some extent of land, and when we find that it is only a 
single lizard of which he becomes possessed, we are more forcibly 
impressed by the preceding “dominus” with the exceeding small- 
ness of his domain. Those who have seen how the green lizard 
abounds in Southern Italy, will easily estimate the size of an estate 


on which only one lizard was to be found. 
K. 


II. Toe Jewisn Inga or Existence AFTER DEATH, ILLUSTRATED 
FRoM AssyRIAN MytTHo.oecy. 


Ir has sometimes been remarked that the life after death is a 
point little touched upon in the Old Testament; the great promi- 
nence given in Jewish theology to the present life seeming to have . 
thrown into the background all thought of the life to come. And 
those passages in which reference is made to the grave are appa- 
rently so vague and indefinite, as to give ordinary readers a very dim 
conception of the Hebrew writers’ thoughts. 

Among the Assyrian tablets, however, which have yielded their 
contents to the perseverance of modern scholarship, are some which 
contain striking coincidences with some expressions in the Hebrew 
Scriptures as to the future existence, and it is the object of this 
paper to draw attention to them. 

The greater part of the Hebrew utterances are found in the 
Psalms; and we give first several typical ones, preserving, for 
reference sake, the order of the Old Testament : 

Ps. vii. 5. Let the enemy persecute my soul, and take it ; 

Yea, let him tread down my life upon the earth ; 
And lay mine honour in the dust. 
ix. 13. Thou that liftest me up from the gates of death. 
xxii. 29. . . All they that go down to the dust shall bow before him. 
xlix. 19. He shall go to the generation of his fathers ; 
And shall never see light. (Cf. lvi. 13: That I may walk 
before God in the light of the living.) 
lxiii. 9. Those that seek my soul, to destroy it, 
Shall go into the lower parts of the earth. 


These passages might easily be increased : the reader will doubtless 
be able to supply for himself many of similar character. 
x2 
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Among the mythological tablets of Assyria, two have been pre- 
served, relating the descent of the goddess Islar into Hades. The 
opening lines of one of the tablets (as translated by Mr. George 
Smith in his Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 227) are as follows : 


1. I descend, I descend, to the house of darkness, 
To the dwelling of the God Irkalla ; 
To the house entering which there is no exit, 
To the road the course of which never returns: 
5. To the house in which the dwellers long for light, 
The place where dust is their nourishment 
And their food mud. 
Light is never seen, in darkness they dwell. 


Another tablet, of which several translations have been made, 
adds, “‘ Over the door and bolts is scattered dust.” * 

If we suppose that this strange conception of a vast underground 
realm enveloped in total darkness, and all covered with dust and 
mud, was shared by the Jews, new light is at once thrown upon the 
above-quoted passages from the Psalms. Vagueness and dimness is 
exchanged for definiteness and clearness. Not only the general idea 
of an abode of dust,t but even some particular sentences, shew a 
close agreement: e. g. 

The house in which the dwellers long for light ; 

Where light is never seen, in darkness they dwell ; 
compared with, 

He shall never see light (Ps. xlix. 19). 

The house of darkness ; 

. . . « In darkness they dwell; 


and, 
Shall thy wonders be known in the dark (Ixxxviii. 12). 
If I wait, the grave is mine house ; 
I have made my bed in the darkness (Job xvii. 13). 
Also, 
The road the course of which never returns ; 
with, 


Before I go whence I shall not return (Job x. 21). 


Other parallels will no doubt suggest themselves, but I think 
these are perhaps the most striking. 





* Smith, u.s. 229. 


+ The Assyrian word “eprn,” used in these tablets for dust, seems to be cognate 
with the Hebrew DY. 
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There is, however, one more curious coincidence. The witch of 
Endor, on calling up-the spirit of Samuel, sees “ gods ascending out 
of the earth” (1 Sam. xxviii. 13); and Merodach the divider, “the 
earth opened, and the spirit of Heabani like glass from the earth 
arose.” * 

This furnishes an additional presumption of the community of 
Jewish and Assyrian belief. 

How or when this community arose, cannot be argued here. 
A few hints only can be given. 

It is hardly likely that the idea was borrowed in historical times 
from the Assyrians by the Jews. Monarchs and people did indeed 
borrow the gods of the heathen; but men of the stamp of those who 
wrote the Psalms were hardly the men to embody in their deepest 
prayers and praises to Jehovah, ideas which they knew to be taken 
from the enemies of Jehovah. 

On the other hand, there does not seem to be any historical period 
at which the Assyrians might have borrowed the ideas from the 
Jews. The Assyrian legends seem to be of considerable antiquity ; 
and time would have to be allowed for the development of them. 

It would, on the whole, seem most probable that the idea was bor- 
rowed by the Semitic race, when as yet undivided, from the earlier 
Babylonians. M. Lenormant, indeed, traces the Assyrian conception 
back to these early Turanians, giving, amongst other quotations, one 
from an Accadian magic work, in which Hades is described as “ the 
temple, the place where there is no more feeling . . . the abyss of 
the interiort . . . the place where there is no blessing .. . thie 
tomb, the place where none can see . . .”¢ 

Should this really have been the origin of the Semitic belief we 
should have an example of an idea toned down, on the one hand, 
by a belief in the One Jehovah, and tending more and more to an 
abstract conception ; and developing itself, on the other hand, in 
accordance with the luxuriant growth of Assyrian mythology. 

Joun Fenton. 





* Smith, u.s. 281. Izdubar legends. 
+ Of the earth, apparently, the Accadians holding the earth to be like an 
inverted bowl, in the concave part whereof was Hades. 
t Lenormant, La Magie chez les Chaldéens, p. 154; cf. also pp. 142, 155 et seq. 
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VIIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


Tue events of permanent ecclesiastical interest which have occur- 
red during the last three months may be summed up in comparatively 
few words. The campaign in the newly-constituted Court of Arches 
has begun in the trial and condemnation of the Rev. C. J. Ridsdale, 
of St. Peter’s, Folkestone. In regard to eight of the charges brought 
against him, the defendant practically pleaded guilty ; and as the 
Judge had no doubt that the facts alleged were offences against the 
law, the result was an admonition not to offend in like manner again. 
These eight offences were—1, lighted candles on the altar; 2, the 
mixed chalice ; 3, wafer bread ; 4, the eastward position ; 5, kneel- 
ing at the Prayer of Consecration ; 6, using the Agnus Dei at the 
Communion ; 7, a procession with cross and banners after Morning 
Prayer and before Communion ; 8, a second procession on another 
occasion. Another accusation was, that Mr. Ridsdale celebrated in 
an alb and chasuble, a practice which the Judge condemned, not 
without some hesitation, and the confession that the decisions of the 
higher Court on the subject were not clear and self-consistent. The 
defendant was further found guilty and admonished on the charge 
of having celebrated, in direct contravention of the Rubric, at a time 
when, besides himself, there was but one communicant. Lord Pen- 
zance was not less decisive as to a crucifix erected on the chancel 
screen, and certain mural decorations known as “ the Stations of the 
Cross,” with which visitors to Roman Catholic churches at home 
and abroad must be sufficiently familiar. These he ordered to be 
removed. Upon all the charges Mr. Ridsdale was found guilty, 
admonished, and condemned in costs. An appeal to the Supreme 
Court has been entered ; and in the mean time Mr. Ridsdale has 
made an ineffectual attempt, first before Lord Penzance and next 
before the Privy Council, to procure a suspension of judgment until 
the appeal has been heard. All he has obtained, and that from the 
Higher Court, is permission for the present to retain his crucifix in 
its conspicuous position. 

Until the appeal is heard, it is impossible to speak confidently of 
the issue of these proceedings. Mr. Ridsdale has been preparing the 
way for disobedience by a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in which he declares that he recognizes “no spiritual character” in 
what he styles “ the so-called Arches Court,” “ but only a civil juris- 
diction, capable indeed of commanding compliance under pains and 
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penalties, but not of interpreting the laws of the Church so as to 
bind the consciences of Churchmen, as they would be bound by the 
decision of a Court which had received its jurisdiction from the 
Church as well as the State.” As he cannot, however, deny that 
Lord Penzance is Dean of Arches by the appointment of the Arch- 
bishop, and is the legal successor of Sir Robert Phillimore, he 
retreats upon the childish and irrelevant assertion that the new Court 
has not been recognized by the Synod of the Province of Canterbury. 
Clergymen who break the law are never likely to be without a reason 
for law-breaking, and the Ritualistic clergy are particularly clever in 
finding justification for disobedience. Sooner or later, however, the 
moment of decisive collision must come, and it will be seen which 
is stronger, the law of the land or clerical self-will. 

Sir Robert Phillimore’s translation to another Court was soon fol- 
lowed by the decisive reversal of his two latest judgments by the 
Committee of Council. In the Owston Ferry tombstone case, the 
Lord Chancellor stated that, in the opinion of the Court, the “ word 
Reverend was not a title of honour or of courtesy. It was an epi- 
thet, an adjective used as a laudatory epithet, a mark of respect, of 
reverence, as the name imports, but nothing more.” Looking at the * 
history of its use, “it appeared to their Lordships impossible to treat 
this word as a title of honour exclusively possessed by the clergy of 
the Church of England, so that a minister of another denomination 
claiming to use it in the way the appellant did should be refused 
permission.” ‘They are therefore of opinion that a Faculty should 
issue for the erection of a tombstone.” In the Clifton Communion 
case, their Lordships were not much more respectful to the ex-Dean 
of Arches. They passed by much of the ground on which he had 
based his judgment adverse to Mr. Jenkins. ‘“ What, and what 
alone, they have to inquire is, whether the appellant can be properly 
held to be ‘an open and notorious evil liver’ within the meaning of 
the Rubric, or whether, in the words of the canon, he was ‘ a common 
and notorious depraver of the Book of Common Prayer.’” And as 
they go on to say that the word evil liver has a moral reference and 
no other, and that if under any circumstances Mr. Jenkins “ de- 
praved” the Prayer Book, he certainly did not deprave it commonly 
and notoriously, it follows that their judgment must be for the 
appellant, Mr. Cook being condemned in costs. 

The first of these judgments was followed by a very absurd 
manifestation of feeling on the part of a small section of the clergy, 
who declared that they would give up the use of any title of respect 
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which they were obliged to share with Nonconformists. But 
their pretensions were received with a universal shout of laughter, 
and even the most violent of the protestors are now probably 
ashamed of themselves. <A foolish attempt was made at Clifton to 
induce Mr. Jenkins to forego the right which was assured to him by 
the Lord Chancellor's judgment; but he persisted, and Mr. Cook 
has in consequence resigned his living. There is a sincere, if wrong- 
headed, conscientiousness about this, which it is impossible not to 
respect ; but we cannot help wishing that he was the willing victim 
of a better cause than that of ecclesiastical exclusiveness. If, as 
is reported, a new free church is built for him, another definition— 
“a church where the minister is free to shut the door in any one’s 
face ”—will be added to the many that may already be given of that 
much-abused term. We are sorry to be obliged to add, that many 
members of the Convocation of Canterbury have given another proof 
of their incapacity to enter into the better religious thought and 
hope of England, by signing an address of sympathy and approval 
to Mr. Cook. 

There has been a good deal of excited discussion on Noncon- 
formist funerals in parish churchyards, but nothing has been done 
to bring the contention at all nearer to a practical settlement. Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, precluded by the chances of the ballot from intro- 
ducing his Bill into the House of Commons at a reasonably early 
date, resolved to proceed by way of resolution, the precise terms of 
which it is unnecessary to give, as it was rejected by 279 votes to 
248. Mr. Beresford Hope has not succeeded in inducing the House 
to adopt his Bill for the increase of the Episcopacy, which was 
similar to Lord Lyttleton’s of last year. No progress seems to have 
been made in the practical constitution of the See of St. Albans, 
the Bishop of Winchester’s house in St. James’s Square, the price of 
which was to furnish a large part of its endowment, having been 
put up for sale and withdrawn. But we hear of schemes in progress, 
with good hope of success, for the endowments of Bishoprics of 
Cornwall and of Liverpool. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Association has been passing 
through a crisis, which, divested of some personal complications and 
embitterments, requires record in this place. To its other fune- 
tions it has lately added that of a publisher, having issued a com- 
plete edition of Channing’s Works, Dr. Priestley’s “Corruptions 
of Christianity,” and, more recently, Dr. Lamson’s “Church of the 
Three First Centuries.” By a portion of its constituency a demand 
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was made for the publication of theological works of a more radical 
type, and especially for a re-issue of Theodore Parker's “Discourse 
of Religion,”—a demand to which the Council of the Association, a 
body composed of influential supporters gathered from all parts of 
the kingdom, acceded. But this resolution being intensely dis- 
tasteful to another party, which included in its number the Secre- 
tary and several members of the Committee, a requisition was got 
up to the President, asking him to call a general meeting of the 
members, which was accordingly held on Tuesday, March 7th. The 
following resolution was moved by Sir J. C. Lawrence, and seconded 
by Rev. P. W. Clayden : 

“That whereas many Members of the Association would feel deeply 
pained at being thought to sanction several of the expressions relating to 
Christianity and its Founder used in Theodore Parker’s ‘ Discourse of 
Matters pertaining to Religion,’ this General Meeting of the Association 
hereby revokes all votes, whether of the Council or of the Committee, 
which have directed the publication and issue of his works at the cost of 
the Association.” 


Upon which, an amendment, moved by Mr. H. Rawson and se- 
conded by Mr. Lindsey Aspland, was carried by a very large majo- 
rity : 

“That the form of Unitarian Christianity, represented in its general 
characteristics by the works of Theodore Parker, should be fairly recog- 
nized in the publications and operations of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, in accordance with the same spirit of comprehen- 
sive liberality which has guided it in the publication of the works of 
Channing and Priestley. That this Meeting therefore confirms the in- 
structions of the Council for the issue of Theodore Parker’s ‘Ten Ser- 
mons’ and ‘ Prayers, but does not think it necessary, at present, to 
republish the ‘ Discourse of Religion,’ a cheap edition being still unex- 
hausted and procurable at the Book Room of the Association.” 


The Association may be congratulated on a result which, while 
interpreting the word Unitarian in the widest sense, was a decisive 
victory for neither party, and, it may be hoped, will produce the 
minimum of future dislocation and disturbance. The principle of 
inclusion was fairly vindicated, and the publication of a book which, 
noble and inspiring as it is, was obnoxious to the feelings of 
some, was not pressed. At the same time, it is instructive to note 
that on all hands the word Unitarian was recognized as imposing 
distinct doctrinal limits on, the Association. The question perpetu- 
ally argued was whether, in any just sense of the word, Parker con- 
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sidered himself, or ought to be considered, a Unitarian ; nor could 
any appeal to the meaning of a confession of faith have been made 
upon other grounds than was the reference to the meaning of this 
single word. To this, of course, there is no possible objection, so 
long as the fact is clearly seen and consciously accepted as the basis 
of common action. But it is quite another matter that an Associa- 
tion so constituted and so limited should practically do the work 
and gather about itself the interests of a number of churches, by far 
the greater part of which pride themselves upon having no doctrinal 
name, and repudiate all doctrinal limitations. E. 





IX.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Dr. Hort oN povoyevijs eds. 


Dr. Hort’s treatise * maintaining the genuineness of the reading 
povoyerijc Gedc in John i. 18, ought to be read by all who are inte- 
rested in the question. No new facts of importance, indeed, have 
been discovered, and, notwithstanding the hope expressed in the 
Preface, the statement of evidence can hardly be considered either 
more complete or more exact, except in some subordinate points, 
than that furnished by Professor Abbot ; but in a case where the 
final conclusion depends upon a series of judgments passed upon a 
large number of acknowledged facts, it is of the utmost importance 
that both sides should be impartially heard. Whichever conclu- 
sion we adopt, difficulties have to be explained. By these diffi- 
culties different minds will be differently affected, and in the absence 
of a controlling standard of critical judgment we are not likely to 
arrive at universal agreement. If this were more clearly perceived 
by Dr. Hort, he would perhaps be less positive, and more willing 
than he sometimes appears to be to admit that those who differ 
from him in this question may be just as dispassionate, and just as 
anxious to learn the simple truth, as he is himself. 

It would be impossible within the limits of a brief notice to fol- 





* Two Dissertations : I. on povoyerjg Oed¢ in Scripture and Tradition ; II. on 
the “ Constantinopolitan”’ Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the Fourth Century. 
By Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D., Fellow and Divinity Lecturer of Emmanuel 
College, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge and London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1876. 
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low Dr. Hort’s argument step by step. While he cannot be charged 
with partiality, except that kind of partiality to which even the 
most disciplined minds are subject, it may be questioned whether 
in the patristic citations he does not attach an undue importance to 
evidence on his own side, and allow too little weight to considera- 
tions that might be urged against his view. We may take two 
examples. In his synopsis of the evidence, p. 6, he marks Clement 
of Alexandria with a * to denote that his testimony in favour of 
Oed¢e is “clear and sufficient.” He cites the evidence in these 
words: ‘CLEMENT himself twice (695, 956: in the second place, 
where the language is paraphrastic, Clement has 6 p. vide Oedc, as in 
a still looser paraphrase at p. 102 he hasép..... Adyog Tiic 
miorewc.” The evidence is stated more fully in note A at the end 
of the first dissertation, pp. 34, 35.- It is there affirmed that “there 
is no trace of vidg except in the passage from the tract De divite.” 
Another reference has, however, been overlooked. It is found in 
Strom. i. 26 (col. 917 Migne), and runs thus :—é xpéro¢g éEnynrijc 
tov Oeiwy mpootaypatwy, 6 rov KéArov Tov Tlarpd¢ éényovpevoc, vide 
povoyevic. Now, whichever be the genuine reading, something 
strange has to be accounted for in Clement’s evidence. Dr. Hort 
thinks that in the reading 6 p. vidcg Bede, the “vide was inserted 
simply to soften the peculiar combination 6 povoyevijc Oeéc.” But 
if this latter was the genuine reading of the Gospel, there was 
nothing peculiar in the combination, and the insertion was perfectly 
gratuitous. On the other hand, supposing vidg to be the genuine 
reading, then Clement may have added @eé¢ as expressing an idea 
contained in the Johannine doctrine, and may have quoted the verse 
with @eé¢ either inadvertently (for he is not remarkable for accu- 
racy), or as fairly representing the meaning of the original, while in 
the allusion overlooked by Dr. Hort he retained the true reading. 
M. vidg Oeé¢ would thus mark the transition to the reading with 
Gece alone. In presence of these conflicting facts and possibili- 
ties, it is surely not the height of prejudice to believe that we 
have no “clear and sufficient” evidence that the reading Oed¢ 
actually stood in the manuscript used by Clement, and was delibe- 
rately accepted by him as genuine. 

Didymus is also marked with a*. His evidence is not quoted, 
but only referred to.* One of these references is thus given :—‘‘on 
Psalm Ixxvi. 14, p. 597 Cord. [with absolute certainty by the con- 





*P, 3, 
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text, though vise is printed].” It would have been much more 
satisfactory if the passage had been quoted, especially as the three 
tomes of Corderius* do not stand upon the shelves of every student, 
and the words are not quoted in Migne or Mai. The following is 
the portion of the extract which is important for our present purpose: 
Mera tot dpOpov Aéyerar Oeds 6 cwrip’ Kal yap érepov Seixvvcr TOV 
mpos ovs cipytat* Eye efra, Oeoi éore’ dv ovdels ds TH povoyevel 7d 
ivov éxwv peta Tod apOpov SyrAodrar’ (rovodrov Kal Td, 6 povoyev7ys 
vids 6 wy eis tov KdATOv Tod maTpds’) TO povos <lvac Kat ovoiav 
eds. Ovdels yap tav érépwv povoyevis’ GAAG pel’ SpoyevGv éore 
Oeds. Kara riyv airy Oedryta tO povoyevel Ged Kai 6 rarip Oeds 
éorcv. The comment refers to the following verse, which Didymus 
apparently interprets as relating to Christ:—6 Oc, év ry ayiw 
i) 680¢ cov" ric Bede péyac Ge b Bede jay; now, the requirements 
of the argument seem to be fully satisfied by the reading visg which 
Dr. Hort dismisses with such contumely. Two points are urged to 
prove the proper Deity of Christ. The first is, that he is called Oeé¢ 
with the article, which at once distinguishes him from those to 
whom the words were applied, ‘I said, Ye are gods ;” none of whom, 
as is proved by the article, is on an equality with the povoyevie. 
The mention of povoyerfe reminds the writer that that epithet 
itself is just as distinctive as 6 Oedc, for none of the others is so 
called. The verse in John proves that Christ alone was God xar’ 
ovciay; and it is by possession of the same divine nature as the 
only-begotten God that the Father also is God. Here the phrase 
“only-begotten God” is not necessarily quoted, but is naturally 
enough suggested by the line of argument. Thus the whole stress 
in the quotation from the Gospel is laid upon the word povoyevije, 
and accordingly, after some other reflections, the writer concludes 
with 4 abr) yap Oeérne yevviparog Kai yevvhropoc. As this mode of 
interpreting the passage yields a perfectly good sense, we are not 
warranted in rejecting the vise as certainly spurious. This being 
so, we may fairly plead that we have here the genuine reading of 
Didymus; for of his three quotations this is the only one which, 
independently of the disputed word, is given correctly. In one of 
the others we have the variations év r@ «Arg and abrég, and in 
the other év roi¢ xeAworg,—changes sufficiently indicative of loose 
citation. This criticism may or may not satisfy the reader; but at 
all events, in a work pretending to completeness, the author ought to 





* Expositio Patrum Gree. in Psalmos, 1646, 
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exhibit the evidence, instead of making a magisterial assertion un- 
provided with means of verification. 

Dr. Hort, however, relies chiefly on internal evidence. He thinks 
the second century, before the appearance of the great Catholic 
writers at its close, was quite incompetent to create such a combina- 
tion as povoyeri¢ Gece, and considers it not “ easy to divine what 
controversial impulse within the Church could have generated it in 
the second century.”* But admitting that the reading existed as 
early as the middle of the second century, we may plead that the 
example of Justin Martyr shews how the formative impulse of 
theology, whether or not stimulated by unknown controversies, led 
to the creation of phrases which are not found in the Scriptures, but 
were believed to have scriptural warrant. Justin uses the epithet 
povoyevys,t and describes Christ as Oedv, tot povov Kal GyEevviyTou Kat 
apphrov Oeov viov.t To those not gifted with the “oracular instinct” 
to which, in others, Dr. Hort has so just an aversion, the transition 
from this to the expression povoyerie Bede will not appear absolutely 
impossible to the genius of the second century. Dr. Hort further 
believes that “the similarity of YC to @C.... is hardly strong 
enough to support a word forming a new and startling combination, 
though it might be able to co-operate in a transition to so trite a 
term as povoyenie vide.” But the question is whether pu. Oe¢ was 
not just as trite a term as the other at the time when we have posi- 
tive evidence that it existed in manuscripts, and whether the few 
known instances of its occurrence might not be explained by the 
same kind of association as led, no doubt, to the reading "Iwayyne 
in Matt. xiii. 55, in §* and a number of other uncials. On Dr. 
Hort’s exposition of the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel, our space 
forbids us to dwell. On the assumption that @eé¢ is the genuine 
reading, his interpretation of the 18th verse is unobjectionable ; 
but he must not expect all his readers to be satisfied that that read- 
ing would be far more suitable to the context than vise. 

In conclusion, we may notice a few difficulties in the way of Dr. 
Hort’s view, of which he gives no plausible explanation. 1. How is 
it that not a single writer attests in so many words, or by the im- 
perious necessity of his context, the existence of @eé¢ in his manu- 
scripts, and that those who do so attest the existence of vids, make 
not the slightest allusion to the other reading? Shall we except 
Epiphanius, in whom the evidence that he believed @eé¢ to be the 
true reading is the strongest? Then shall we also believe that in 





* Pp. 9, 10. + Dial. ¢. 105. - $ Dial. ¢. 126, 
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Luke ii. 7, his copy really said that the child, when born, ceitoBac 
év hdrvy Kal év ornAaiy? His “O pév yap Aovkas déyer is very 
explicit.* Dr. Hort makes much of Irenzeus. What shall we say 
of that Father’s quotation of John i. 13, with the reading natus est,t 
strengthened as this is by Tertullian’s assertion that the genuine 
reading was an heretical corruption?{ Had dogmatic considerations 
no influence on either the manuscripts or the memory of these 
Fathers? Do not these examples shew that even with an express 
affirmation there is always a possibility of mistake? 2. How is it, 
if both readings existed far back in the second century,§ that not a 
single writer refers to the existence of two readings? 3. How is it 
that “‘ Latin Christendom, from the earliest times known to us, did 
not possess the fundamental reading in the Gospel”?|| 4. How is 
it that Clement wishes “to soften the peculiar combination,”@ that 
Origen “adds to the phrase some tempering word,” ** and that in the 
formation of the creeds “the usage is cautious and tentative,” tt if 
the phrase was believed to have express, and not merely inferential, 
apostolic authority? 5. How came so marked and impressive a 
reading to disappear from almost the whole of the manuscripts? 
This is not a question of evenly divided authorities, or of a reading 
which no one could consider of much importance, and which might 
therefore undergo a change without observation. It is a question 
between five manuscripts (confessedly important, but not immacu- 
late) and hundreds of others. To say that such a reading was swept 
away by “accidental agencies of transcription,” {{ or that it is one 
which the scribes “ persecute,” §§ is simply to give no answer to the 
question. - And, 6. How is it that this strange conduct on the part 
of the scribes was persevered in at the very time when “the phrase 
pervades the greater part of the extant literature,” |||| and that at the 
very time when the expression p. Oeé¢ was in “growing favour” 
with the “friends and successors of Athanasius,” Uf Athanasius him- 
self and Chrysostom were quietly assuming the genuineness of the 
reading vids in the Gospel? These broad considerations will have 
more weight with many minds than a minute discussion of isolated 
points, on which critical inquirers may reasonably entertain conflict- 
ing opinions. 

We have no space left for noticing Dr. Hort’s dissertation on the 
Creeds, which is full of interesting matter. As bearing on the 





* Heer. li. 9. + Her. iii. 19, 2, confirmed by 16, 2. 
+ De Carne Christi, 1. § P. 8. | P. 22. 7 P. 35. 
** Pp. 26. +t P. 26. tt P. 26. §$ P. 40. 


P. 26. @7 P. 71. 
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main topic of the book, however, we must observe that the more 
probable it is that the phrase ju. Oe¢ existed in early creeds, the 
more probable is it that it may have passed into occasional use in 
connection with John i. 18, without being the genuine reading, and 
the less probable is it that the scribes should have raised against it 
an exterminating persecution, or that through the mere accidents of 
transcription it should have lingered only in five manuscripts. 
JaMES DruMMoND. 





2. The Apostle Paul and the Preaching of Christianity in the Pri- 
mitive Church. By Sir Richard Davis Hanson, Chief Justice 
of South Australia, Author of “Jesus of History,” &c. Lon- 
don and Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate. 1875. 

Sir Richard Hanson’s thoughtful and elaborate volume on the 
Apostle Paul and his relation to the Primitive Church, is somewhat 
startling in the general drift of its reasoning and in the conclusions 
at which the author arrives. He states, indeed, in his Preface that 
the result was unexpected to himself when he commenced his in- 
vestigation. The volume forms a kind of sequel to his previous 
work, “Jesus of History,” and he declares that his present inquiry 
“is intended to be strictly historical, and not in any degree theo 
logical.” The theological element in it, however, especially in the 
chapters on the doctrines of Paul, forms, in our estimation, the 
most interesting and valuable portion of the book. The work is 
thoroughly sceptical, in the true sense of the word, and we cannot 
help feeling that in the author’s reaction from the traditional and 
orthodox view, he has allowed himself to be carried into the oppo- 
site extreme of undue depreciation. He investigates the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Letters of Paul rather too much, we think, in 
the hostile spirit of a cross-examining counsel, seeking to put the 
worst construction on the hints of evidence before him, and to fill up 
its gaps with unfavourable and insidious conjectures. The reader 
who unreservedly yields himself up to the impression naturally 
conveyed by the book, will be apt to rise from its perusal with the 
feeling that many of the statements in the Acts and the Epistles 
are not merely unhistorical, but fictions deliberately concocted to 
serve some sinister purpose,—that Paul and the other apostles were 
bitterly hostile to one another, and animated by petty motives of 
personal pre-eminence and narrow party spirit,—that the judges 
and persecutors of the first Christians were in great measure jus- 
tified in their treatment of them,—that Christianity threw back the 
ancient civilization, and rendered the Roman empire an easier prey 
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to the inroads of barbarism,—that Grecian deities were much on a 
par with Christian saints,—and that perhaps it might have been as 
well for the world if the religion of Christ, at all events as inter 
preted by the writings of Paul, had perished with the Apostle him- 
self. Considering how much poetical beauty, glowing eloquence, 
intense faith and spiritual fervour, abound in the productions which 
the author so remorselessly dissects, the reader who is familiar with 
them feels towards him much as he would feel towards a scientific 
philosopher who should submit flowers and fruit to chemical ana- 
lysis, and after thus destroying all their grace of form and splendour 
of colour, all their exquisite fragrance and flavour, should present 
him with the resulting gases and ashes. No doubt there is much 
in the Acts of the Apostles which will not stand the test of his- 
torical investigation ; but it is a terrible bathos, for example, from 
the shuddering awe of our childhood at the fate of Ananias and 
Sapphira as a divine penalty for hypocritical lying, ‘to find the deed 
(if really committed) set on the same level as a Trades’ Union 
murder. Much of the author’s reasoning as to what must have 
happened, and what men must have done, said, thought and felt, in 
the absence of any positive statement, by a process of strained and 
ingenious inference, seems to us extremely precarious and unsatis- 
factory, though we acknowledge the acuteness and ability with 
which he conducts his investigation. That he manifests, no doubt 
unintentionally, an unfair animus, we can shew, we think, by one or 
two examples. Thus he hints that “ Lydia, a seller of purple of the 
city of Thyatira, who worshipped God,” who was converted and bap- 
tized with her household by Paul, and who constrained him and his 
companions to abide in her house, may probably have been the 
same as “that woman Jezebel” denounced in the Book of Revela- 
tion in the address of the Spirit to the church at Thyatira. Now 
here the only connecting link is the name of the city, Thyatira. 
Why should it be intrinsically probable that a devout woman, con- 
verted and held in honour by Paul, should be the same as the false 
prophetess condemned as immoral by John? Again, after the 
preaching of Paul at Athens, our author speaks of Damaris, who is 
named among those who believed,-as probably a degraded woman. 
Now as she is specified in conjunction with Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, a person of honour and distinction, the natural inference is 
in the opposite direction, that she rather resembled the “ chief 
women not a few” who believed at Thessalonica, and the “ honour- 
able women which were Greeks” at Berea, both mentioned shortly 
before. Again, our author states that when Paul began to speak to 
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the Athenians of the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, “he was, 
we are told, met by a burst of universal derision.” What we are 
really told is that “some mocked ; and others said, We will hear 
thee again of this matter.” Once more, after referring to Paul’s 
beautiful description of Christian love in 1 Cor. xiii., our author 
observes : 

“It is, however, possible that this eulogium is in part also a covert 
satire directed against the intruders into the church of Corinth ; whom 
Paul and his friends might regard as displaying the opposite qualities to 
those which he here selects for commendation. No species of sarcasm is 
more telling than this to persons who are acquainted with its real object, 
whether those against whom it is directed, or those who listen to it 
approvingly, while none is more harmless in appearance to bystanders ; 
and Paul was quite capable of employing a two-edged weapon of this 
sort ; encouraging and stimulating his friends, and tacitly rebuking his 
adversaries.” —P. 286. 


Throughout his work the author evinces a clear, keen and judicial 
mind, rather than a warm and lively sympathy with the hopeful 
enthusiasm of an imaginative and fervent faith. Towards the pre- 

valent theology he is invariably sarcastic in his tone. For example, 
speaking of the doctrines of Paul, he says : 

“ His fundamental idea was, that God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself—rendering justice to all men—but so dealing with 
their offences as ultimately to triumph over sin and death. He would 
have accepted the formula, that God hates sin but loves the sinner ; but 
he would not have drawn from this the modern orthodox conclusion, that 
God practically exhibits the very opposite sentiments; proving his love 
for sin by constituting a world in which it is to subsist and flourish 
eternally, and His hatred for the sinner by keeping him alive for ever in 
that world.”—P. 353. 


He puts the case of the opponents of Paul in the following strong 


terms : 

“We might picture him as having accepted from the Jewish authori- 
ties a trust which he betrayed—having been befriended by Barnabas, 
with whom he quarrelled because his attempts at dictation were resisted 
—having been received into the Church by Peter, whom he afterwards 
opposed and vilified—having agreed to a decree of the apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem, which he afterwards systematically violated—having 
pretended to be still a Jew, and claimed the privileges of one, while he 
was a renegade to the Law—having sought to force himself into an 
equality with the Apostles on the ground of pretended visions and reve- 
lations, and then, when this attempt was defeated, having sought to pur- 
chase recognition by money which his Gentile converts supplied—greedy 
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of lucre, a rebel against lawful authority, teaching doctrines which were 
a cloak for immorality. And, probably, we might introduce darker 
traits even than these.”—Pp. 432, 433. 


He then states the opposite or traditional view of the apostle’s 
conduct and character, and proceeds : 

“ Neither of these pictures, however, would be complete ; and though 

it is probable that the latter more nearly represents his real image, the 
vivid lights would need to be relieved by some dark shadows. We 
appear to see faith, hope, love, zeal, knowledge, ability—courage in con- 
fronting danger—persistence in the face of opposition—a resolute pur- 
suit of truth without regard to consequences, and an assertion of the 
inalienable rights of the reason and the conscience in defiance of autho- 
rity, which has been of inestimable value to the Church in many periods 
of its history. But these are accompanied by what in an uninspired 
man would be called pride, jealousy, disdain, invective, sophistry, time- 
serving and intolerance; by a systematic depreciation of those who differ 
from him, and denunciation of their opinions and themselves, which 
have been too faithfully copied by succeeding theologians. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult not to suppose that there was an earnest 
endeavour to raise himself to the level of his own teaching, and to ex- 
hibit in his intercourse with the world the virtues which he enforced 
upon the Church. We should, probably, judge him unfairly if we were 
to estimate his habitual temper and demeanour by the occasional out- 
bursts of violence that have been preserved to us. He was a man of 
high qualities and eminent virtues. He set a great example, and he per- 
formed a great work. But neither his life nor his teaching was free from 
error, nor has their influence upon the history of the Church been wholly 
beneficial.”—Pp. 433, 434. 

One of the most marked features of the volume is the alleged 
attitude of insulation and opposition in which it places Paul in 
relation to Peter, James, and the other apostles generally, and his 
inferred failure, in most cases, to establish enduring churches of his 
own. The important Epistle to the Romans our author regards as 
an elaborate statement of Paul’s doctrines for general circulation, 
rather than a letter to a particular church. He denies that there is 
any evidence that Paul met a martyr’s death, at Rome or elsewhere, 
and asserts our absolute ignorance of all particulars as to the closing 
years of his life. 

The volume is occupied almost exclusively with an independent 
investigation of the original documents of the period under review, 
though the author makes occasional reference to modern writers, 
especially to Conybeare and Howson, for the orthodox and popular 
view on the one side, and to Renan’s St. Paul on the other. If we 
were writing an elaborate review, there are many points which it 
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would be interesting to discuss, with illustrative extracts, but we 
must now content ourselves with referring our readers to the book 
itself. Its marked ability and thoroughness are such as well to 
repay an attentive perusal by a competent and well-informed reader, 
whether or not he agree with the writer’s inferences and general 
view. If the traditional estimate of Paul and the primitive Church 
be regarded as an impeachment of his opponents and persecutors, 
both within and outside the Church, the present volume is un- 
doubtedly a most able and effective speech for the defence.* 

J. 





3. The Doctrine of Retribution: Eight Lectures preached before the 
University of Oxford, in the Year 1875, on the Foundation of 
the late John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By Win. 
Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., &c. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1875. 


Mr. Jackson’s Bampton Lectures on the Doctrine of Retribution 
are tantalizing and unsatisfying. The subject is one eminently 
capable of thoughtful and interesting treatment; there is an appa- 
rent parade of method and arrangement, an evident acquaintance 
with a great variety of authors, both ancient and modern, as indi- 
cated by a superabundance of quotation; and yet no clear and 
intelligible result is left upon the mind of the reader. There are 
many insulated passages which would, no doubt, sound effective 
from the pulpit, but the Lectures as a whole do not repay perusal. 
An excessive use of quotation is not easily reconcilable with a clear 
and earnest purpose in the mind of the writer. Many of the quo- 
tations, moreover, are extremely trite, and some of them incorrectly 
remembered. The reader is not made to feel that the author has 
written because he had something to say, but rather that he has 
concocted eight Lectures because he had to say something. The 
Lectures, however, have some merits which we gladly recognize. 
They are liberal in tone. There is no offensive dogmatism or super- 
cilious arrogance of pretension. The most sceptical writers, Hume, 
Comte, Mill, Huxley and Tyndall, are seriously and respectfully 
noticed, and poetical and popular writers, such as Byron, Words- 
worth, Dickens and Tennyson, freely used for descriptive illus- 
tration. The title of the volume does not quite exactly convey the 





* Since the above notice left our hands, we have been sorry to hear of the 
author’s decease, 
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author’s apparent object, which is not to demonstrate a general 
law of retribution, but to prove the necessity of a future life, in 
order to redress what would otherwise be the uncompensated evil 
and injustice of the present world. In some passages the author 
seems to us to carry this argument to an illegitimate and dangerous 
length. Thus, for example, in Lecture VI. on “ Man’s Inner Law 
and Life,” pp. 227, 228: 

“Why Evil should have been set over against Good at all is (as I 
have observed) an enigma unsolved. And its solution must wait till we 
know whether all the stellar systems are inhabited ; whether evil exists 
in each or all of them ; whether spiritual influences can travel from one 
stellar system to another even as light travels ; and whether the present 
condition of our own small planet is a rule or an exception,—a continu- 
ing or a transient shadow. It may be that we now dwell in the lazar- 
house of the Universe; that our meagre developments and mournful 
strifes are (so to speak) spectacles to spiritual powers in high places. 
That when our own inward vision becomes from earthly dross refined 
and clear, we shall see this world’s evil, as a black drop in a translucent 
ocean. And that, relatively to our individual selves, Good may be a 
manifest and final victory; sin effaced by Righteousness ; mortality swal- 
lowed up of Life.” 


We conceive that to a wise and good man the present life, even 
if considered by itself, will not appear an utter and necessary failure, 
nor will duty be utterly without sanctions and encouragements. It 
is indeed a solemn privilege to be permitted to believe that this life 
is an introduction to a holier and happier one, but it seems to us 
a doubtful and perplexing representation of Divine Providence to 
denounce the present life as a necessary and absolute contrast to the 
life to come. 

Throughout the volume there is an apparent straining after effect 
in the use of eccentric or pedantic expressions, as though the writer 
strove to make up for the want of a distinct and earnest aim by an 
affectation of excited energy and philosophic depth. The following 
passage may be adduced as a favourable specimen of the author's 
style. It is from the eighth and last Lecture, entitled “ Absolute 
Truth and the Solemn Hereafter,” p. 322 : 

“Ts there a world where the good, the true, the righteous, and the 
holy, shall eat the fruit of their doings,—unplucked in this world, be- 
cause Time was too short for its ripening? The doctrine of Retribution 
affirms this finality, and asserts that without it the Law is for ever 
slacked, and judgment doth never go forth. Our waking dream brought 
back to us, also, our own high resolves, the noble ideals, the happy 
aspirations of youth. Is, now, what we have pursued and attained—or 
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part attained—a record written on the moving sea-sand, to be effaced by 
obliterating waters? Rather it is like those primeval footprints disin- 
terred from deep-buried ocean beaches,—bearing ineffaceable traces of 
lives and ages passed away,—brought up again to light and sunshine. 
Thus, too, affirms the Doctrine of Retribution, speaking with the autho- 
rity of our highest human endowment ; thus, too, shall it fare with each 
and all of us. We write our lives, our good and evil, as children write 
upon what seems a shifting sandy shore. Yet we write within the 
solemn sound of a vast, illimitable ocean, destined to overwhelm, yet to 
conserve, our memorial. By-and-by, when the fabric of the world we 
inhabit is changed, the ripple-marks of Time’s tide shall still continue, 
entombed, only to re-appear. Along with them will come back the 
record of our doings, whether they be good or bad.” 


Upon the whole, while recognizing the existence of many telling 
passages, both original and quoted, we cannot help thinking that 
this handsomely printed and pretentious-looking volume illustrates 
the wisdom of the closing provision in the prefixed extract from 
Mr. Bampton’s Will, “that the same person shall never preach the 
Divinity Lecture Sermons twice.” J. R. 


4. MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Christian Psychology: the Soul and the Body in their Correlation 
and Contrast. London: Longmans. 1875. 

2. Quicksands ; or Prevalent Fancies in Belief and Worship pointed 

out. By the Rev. Stephen Jenner, M.A. London: Longmans. 

3. The Economy of Thought. By T. Hughes. Hodder and Stoughton. 

4. New Readings of Old Parables. By the Rev. Charles Anderson, 
M.A., Vicar of St. John’s, Limehouse. H. 8. King and Co. 

. Religious and Moral Sentiments, metrically rendered from San- 
serit Writers ; with an Introduction, and an Appendix contain- 
ing Exact Translations in Prose. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Ph.D. London: Williams and Norgate. 

6. Hindu Thought, and other Essays. Toy W. A. Leonard. Glas- 

gow: J.S. Marr and Sons. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 


Gr 


1. This is a new translation of Swedenborg’s Tractate “ De Commer- 
cio Anime et Corporis,” by T. M. Gorman, M.A., with preface and 
illustrative notes. Mr. Gorman apparently belongs to the Conformist 
party among the Swedenborgians, of whom the Rev. John Clowes, 
the former Rector of St. John’s, Manchester, was one of the best 
known representatives. The chief interest of Swedenborg’s Tractate 
“De Commercio,” Mr. Gorman finds in its relation to modern physical 
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science, which he profusely illustrates, both by quotations from the 
author’s other works, especially the Arcana Celestia, and from 
the writings of scientists of the present day. Swedenborg’s whole 
philosophy, if philosophy it can be called, was an admirable appli- 
cation of what has been facetiously named the High Priori method. 
His doctrine of Influx is pretty much the theory of Evolutionists 
turned topsy-turvy. Human physiology especially he seems to 
regard upside-down. Thus he talks of the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum putting forth their fibres; whereas modern comparative phy- 
siology rather teaches us to regard the cerebrum and cerebellum as 
the outcome, not the source, of the nervous system. Not so Swe- 
denborg: with him the first is last, and the last first. He begins 
with a spiritual world and a spiritual sun, and reasons downwards 
to a natural world and a natural sun. Neither he nor his editor 
can conceal their contempt for philosophers of whatever school who, 
from Descartes and Kant to Bain and Herbert Spencer, begin with 
consciousness, phenomena, or anything so mundane. True philo- 
sophy must begin, not with what every one knows, but with what 
nobody but Swedenborg knows. True metaphysics are based on 
Revelation, and that Revelation must be accepted at the mouth of 
Emmanuel Swedenborg. His only argument for the existence of 
the Spiritual Sun is, “I have seen that Sun.” It is a needless 
waste of time to discuss a so-called philosophy that rests upon such 
a basis. Mr. Gorman seems to have read widely, and the volu- 
minosity of his quotations, ranging over a hundred authors, from 
Plato and Aristotle to Helmholtz and Mill, is something no less 
portentous than his sublime conception of proposing Swedenbor- 
gianism as an antidote to modern doubt. Of one class of literature, 
however, he seems to be supremely ignorant, and that is modern 
Biblical criticism, which it might have been as well to dispose of 
before attacking the Evolutionists. Nevertheless, as a repertory 
of miscellaneous physical information, the book will repay perusal. 
2. It is impossible to criticise such a book as this. It is emphati- 
cally rubbish. What is to be thought of the mental condition of 
an author who discusses through fifty-six pages, “Truth ; its Cer- 
tainty and its Criteria,” without having apparently a glimmering 
that any of his readers could possibly be troubled in their minds 
with misgivings as to the infallibility of Scripture {—except such 
a class is hinted at in the following paragraph, which we commend 
to the kind consideration of all “ Evidence Societies :” “The exist- 
ence of Scriptures through all ages, preserved by the very people 
whom they condemn, is a striking evidence in favour of the Religion 
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which they instituted. That Religion has been always more or less 
opposed, and yet it has always maintained its ground. How could 
it have done this if it had not been true ?” 

3. The writer of this wearisome piling up of metaphysical or quasi- 
metaphysical commonplaces, in about the most execrable English 
which we have ever read, might have illustrated the title of his 
book by economizing, if not his thought, yet at least the expression 
of it, a little more than he has done. In a future edition we should 
suggest that the heading of Chapter XXIV., “The Paucity and 
Monotony of Thought,” should be placed, where it evidently belongs, 
upon the title-page of the book. 

4, The author of the “Curate of Shyre,” &c., has presented the 
public with some very sketchy Sermons on the Parables of Jesus, 
in which they are one and all made to teach a rather high-flown 
kind of Positivism. We have found them very fresh and delightful 
reading. What Jesus would have said to these New Readings, 


‘could he have foreseen them, is another question. However, to 


put it at the worst, they are quite as near the sense of Him, who 
spake like Shakespeare after him, not for an age but for all time, as 
most of the conventional interpretations. It is guileless of criticism 
as Stopford Brooke himself: in thought far more “advanced.” 

5. This is the work of an eminent scholar, and it would be pre- 
sumption on our part to criticise it, except at most so far as the 
learned writer himself supplies the materials for testing his own 
production. The Introduction contains a most valuable and judi- 
cious review of the attempts of Dr. Lorimer to fix a Christian 
paternity on Hindu analogues to New Testament ideas, especially 
in the case of Bhagavad Gita. We think any one who compares 
the not ungraceful verses of Dr. Muir with the literal renderings 
in the Appendix, cannot fail to be struck by the closeness with 
which he has rendered them in rhyme. The Appendix is further 
enriched by Greek and Latin parallels. 

6. The writer of this unpretending little work almost bribes us to 
praise him by quoting us on his title-page. Nevertheless, we will 
be above corruption. In the Essay on Hindu Thought, which as a 
popular presentation of the subject may be useful and instructive, 
we are rather puzzled by the extreme inconsistency of the trans- 
literations of Sanscrit words. It looks as though Mr. Leonard 
had taken the words as he found them, on the authority of his 
sources, without identifying them. The other Essays, on Mann, 
the Passion-Play at Ober-Ammergau, the Asthetics of Public Wor- 
ship, What do we know of God? Our Children’s Prayers, will all 
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repay perusal. But here, again, we mark an intellectual incon- 
sistency no less striking than the orthographical vacillation above 
noticed. Mr. Leonard is for telling children as little as possible 
about God, even less than the parent may think he knows himself. 
But when his little boy asks him whether there are omnibuses and 
carriages in heaven, and whether he shall be able to play there,—to 
all such questions, we need scarcely say, he always gives an answer 
in the affirmative, “for how can I say otherwise, not knowing the 
contrary ?” One would have thought a confession of ignorance an 
easier way out of the difficulty than such gratuitous loquacity. A 
writer who is so very careful to spell Empedokles with a k, ought 
not to have written Zenophanes for Xenophanes, pp. 33, 35. These 
few drawbacks notwithstanding, the execution of the book is good 
upon the whole, and the spirit of it excellent. E. M. G. 


Mr. Sanday’s “ Gospels in the Second Century”* is published at 


the request and cost of the Christian Evidence Society, and bears 
upon its title-page the fact that it is designed as an answer to 
“Supernatural Religion.” We think it to be regretted that the 
examination of a critical question should take, even to the smallest 
extent, a controversial form, and might express this opinion more 
strongly than we do, if it were not quite clear that Mr. Sanday 
thinks so too. It is only fair to say that he makes as little of his 
brief as he decently can. As far as possible, he goes over the critical 
ground traversed by “ Supernatural Religion” with the air and bear- 
ing of an independent explorer. This is greatly to the profit of his 
book ; but it may be questioned whether his employers might not 
have liked a little more of the old-fashioned controversial cut and 
thrust. They are much better theologians, too, than we take them 
for, if they do not find that Mr. Sanday has conducted them into 
strange regions. He has pledged himself in a former work to the 
Johannine authorship of the fourth Gospel; but he believes in a 
common document underlying the Synoptics, and does not think that 
Papias’ Matthew and Mark are the same as ours, and is of opinion 
that Justin may have quoted from a Gospel no longer extant. All this 
is rank Germanism, although at the same time it happens to be sound 
and scientific criticism. Mr. Sanday has a thorough acquaintance 
with all the details of the Gospel question, and moves among its 





* The Gospels in the Second Century: an Examination of the Critical Part of a 
Work entitled “Supernatural Religion.” By W. Sanday, M.A, London: Mac- 
millan. 1876. 
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mazes with unembarrassed and decisive step. Whatever may be the 
fate of his book as a reply to “ Supernatural Religion,” it is a valu- 
able contribution to the history of the Gospels, and will make its 
mark upon the opinion of scholars all the more surely that it does 
not pretend to settle everything. 

If the object of the author of “Supernatural Religion” was to 
prove that the apostolic authenticity of the Gospels was not suffi- 
ciently established to carry the weight of miracle imposed upon it, 
we think that he must be admitted to have attained it. We cannot 
speak with certainty of the authorship of the Gospels, or fix the 
precise date at which they were written, or describe the circumstances 
under which they first gained currency. If their literary evidence 
were enough to authenticate ordinary events, it would break down 
beneath the heavy additional pressure of their supernatural. But 
then every competently instructed theologian knew this before 
“Supernatural Religion” was written ; and no theory as to the quo- 
tations of Justin can make the case perceptibly stronger or weaker. 
Cn the other hand, if the book was intended to shew that no traces 
of our present Gospels are to be found till late in the second cen- 
tury, it fails by attempting at once to prove too little and too 
much. Putting aside for the moment the examination of particular 
alleged quotations, every one of which must be judged of singly and 
on its own merits, there are two points of the general argument 
to which we would briefly allude, and which the reader will find 
fully discussed by Mr. Sanday. Ifthe Gospels are conspicuous only 
by their absence from Christian literature during the first three 
quarters of the second century, how can we account for the fact that 
they appear as fixed and established phenomena in the writings of 
Trenzus and Tertullian, at the end of it? Irenaeus was an undoubted 
millenarian, and may have been an old fool, as it is the fashion 
of some newer writers, in less direct phrase, to insinuate ; but at 
least he could not have been mistaken in the plain fact when he 
speaks of the four Gospels in language which implies that they 
stood apart from all other writings of the same kind, and enjoyed 
an undivided and undisputed reverence. And any one who knows 
the evidence in the case has a sensation as if he had been played 
with by a too dextrous dialectic, when, in the company of the author 
of “Supernatural Religion,” he has been everywhere looking for 
Gospels through some eighty years of the second century without 
finding them, and discovers that he has only to ask Irenzus at the 
end of this period of blank search to hear that they must have been 
under his hand all the while. But, in the next place, “ Super- 
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natural Religion” only gets rid of our actual Gospels for a time, at 
the cost of putting in their place a written evangelical tradition 
equally competent and equally precise. Justin does not quote either 
the Synoptics or John. For the moment, let us grant it. But the 
substance of a large part of Christ’s discourses would be preserved 
to us in Justin had our present Gospels ceased to exist. Where did 
he get it from? If from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, then 
the only result of the argument is to make the second century richer 
by at least one Gospel than the nineteenth. The essential thing to 
the Christian apologist, who cares to save the personality and the 
sayings of Christ, whatever may become of.the doctrinal inferences 
which the Church very soon began to draw from them, is to demon- 
strate the continuity of evangelical tradition ; and for this purpose 
it matters nothing whether the link in Justin is supplied by the 
Synoptics or the Gospel to the Hebrews. “ Supernatural Religion,” 
both here and in its criticism of other early writings, only succeeds 
in demolishing one Gospel at the price of setting up another. 

One of Mr. Sanday’s signal merits in this excellent little volume 
is the systematic attention which he has given to the subject of 
patristic quotation. Beginning with the quotations from the Old 
Testament in the New, and going on to those made from the Old 
Testament by the Fathers whose writings are in question, he has 
drawn up tables which clearly put before the reader the kind and 
degree of habitual variation from the original which he is to expect 
in each case. It is easy and obvious to remark—though the author 
of “Supernatural Religion” seems to forget it—that quotation in 
the second century must be so much looser than in a literary and 
accurate time like this, as not to be subject to the same rules; but 
the compilation of the tables to which we have alluded has put into 
Mr. Sanday’s hands a critical “organon” of the highest value. 
When, for instance, we have before our eyes a synopsis of the way 
in which Justin quotes the Old Testament, we are in a much better 
position to judge whether his citations from the “ Memoirs of the 
Apostles” are really taken from our present Gospels. We feel 
bound to say that Mr. Sanday’s arguments have produced a con- 
siderable change in our own view of the subject, and that we are 
inclined to acquiesce in his conclusic1. that the Synoptics are cer- 
tainly quoted by Justin, even though he may also have used another 
Gospel now no longer extant. 

The last admission affords a good instance of Mr. Sanday’s funda- 
mental fairness of mind, which we cannot help thinking is much 
more conspicuous in this work than in his defence of the fourth 
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Gospel. He is not given to combat d outrance the author of 
‘Supernatural Religion” or any other opponent, but is quite willing 
to yield to their arguments whenever he finds them convincing, or 
even to adopt their hypotheses when he thinks them reasonable. 
We have already said that, after a review of the much-examined 
fragments of Papias, he decides that his descriptions cannot apply 
to our present Matthew and our present Mark. He has no objec- 
tion to the introduction of the “Gospel according to the Hebrews” 
when the necessities of the case really ask for it, though he clearly 
points out the fatal convenience of a perpetual recurrence to a docu- 
ment of which we know so little, that it may be plausibly supposed 
to contain anything. Throughout the whole of his investigation, 
_ he tries to avoid the attitude of an apologist. We only wish that 
the phrase “Supernatural Religion” had been to be found neither 
on the title-page nor in the body of his work. Even if it did not 
gain in substantial worth, it would have exchanged the form of con- 
troversy for that of independent research, and the more readily have 
taken the place to which it is entitled in English theological literature. 

For other investigations, alike interesting and skilfully conducted, 
we must refer our readers to the work itself. One we would ven- 
ture to specify: the argument which Mr. Sanday draws from an 
admittedly strange and corrupt state of the text of the New Testa- 
ment in the second century, to the fact that it must even then 
have had a history behind it. Those who are at all acquainted with 
the remarkable varieties of the text, which are preserved in the old. 
Latin and Curetonian Syriac Versions, as well as in the works of 
Tertullian and Cod. D., will be able to see whence Mr. Sanday’s 
reasonings start. In conclusion, we will only say that it is long 
since we have read a book proceeding from the English school of 
critical theology with so much pleasure, and in the main with so 
much agreement. Mr. Sanday is at once sound and free : compre- 
hensive in statement, calm in judgment, not in the least inclined to 
conceal or minimize difficulties, and, what in an English theologian 
is rarest of all, not bound to any foregone conclusion. He has made 
a most valuable contribution to a perplexed controversy, and we 
confidently expect of him still greater services to a reasonable and 
scientific Biblical criticism. 

We noticed the earlier volumes of M. Bouzique’s interesting work as 
they appeared.* In the present and final instalment the author goes 





* The History of Christianity. By E. U. Bouzique. Translated by John R. 
Beard, D.D. Vol. III. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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over the most important periods with a rapid picturesqueness of style. 
He has tried to compress too many facts into the small space at his 
disposal, and the consequence is, that here and there we feel as if 
we were reading a set of chronological tables. But even in these 
driest portions we not unfrequently come upon a happy and luminous 
passage which, opening a pleasant outlook, compensates us for the 
weary, dusty road, every mile-stone of which M. Bouzique is deter- 
mined to carefully count. This over-minuteness in details where 
little is given beyond dates and names, and indeed where space will 
not allow more to be given, is a fault. We regret it because the 
author evidently possesses plenty of power, and might, if he would, 
have made the whole as fine a philosophical study of a popular sort 
as he has made the preliminary sketches of pagan religions. This . 
volume deals with the Church of the Middle Ages, from the end of 
the Crusades to the Reformation, and with the Modern Church from 
1517 to 1870. The outlines of great movements are fairly given, 
and there is a clear insight into the inner springs of action, and the 
connection of religious with political and social phenomena. The 
Roman Church, however, is always a béte noire, and latitudinarian 
as M. Bouzique is, he betrays an invariable tendency to narrowness 
at the mention of a Pope. It is true that he makes out a terrible 
case of imposture and persecution against the Papacy, but he forgets 
that, according to his own philosophy, history is development, and 
even the Papacy ought to receive some credit as a perhaps necessary 
stepping-stone to better things. But we are not concerned to be 
severe with him on this ground. Rome has been so often wrong and 
unscrupulous, that there is a kind of poetic justice in M. Bouzique 
ignoring the very services she has undoubtedly rendered. Only, we 
think, historians should be superior to partizanship. The author's 
sympathies are strong on the side of heretics, and every outburst of 
liberty finds in him a loving narrator. From Wyclif downwards, 
a heretic is the synonym for an apostle. If authority over the con- 
science be repudiated and direct access to God be demanded, that 
atones for a multitude both of speculative and practical errors. At 
the same time, he condemns presumed Protestant infallibility. Cal- 
vin’s burning of Servetus is as bad in his eyes as the Papal burning 
of John Huss and Jerome of Prague. We find, too, good accounts 
of the doctrines of the various sects which the free spirit of Pro- 
testantism naturally produces. Puritans of all schools, Quakers, 
Methodists, Swedenborgians and others, will be conscious of no lack 
of knowledge .and no want of perception in what M. Bouzique says. 
The Unitarian heresy captivates him entirely. In Poland, Italy, 
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England and America, he traces its progress with fond affection and 
no small share of acquaintanceship with its representative writers. 
The peculiar dogma, however, though he agrees with it, he regards 
as comparatively unimportant. He prizes rather what we may call 
Unitarian allegiance to the spiritual reason, intellect illuminated by 
God, and this he properly holds to be the logical result of Protes- 
tantism. The history of the nineteenth century and the actual con- 
dition of the religious world are well epitomized, though with some 
errors that are almost inevitable in epitomes. For instance, he says 
that the Quakers in the United States have gone over to the Unita- 
rians, and so confounds the Hicksites with the whole body, of which 
they are only the left wing. Taking it altogether, the book fulfils 
the expectations raised by the first volume. It is popular, thought- 
ful, exhaustive, and, except when Catholicism is in question, tole- 
rably fair. Its chief demerits are its superabundance of details and 
lack of reference to original authorities. We sincerely congratulate 
Dr. Beard on his clear translation. But our gratitude would have 
been increased had he given us more notes and a good table of 
contents. 

Dr. Lamson’s history of the growth of the doctrine of the Trinity * 
has, in the present edition, the advantage not only of Dr. Abbot’s 
notes, but also of those of an English editor, and Mr. Ierson has 
performed his task in a way that adds much to the value of the 
work. The gradual changos of thought and phraseology which led 
to the belief now termed orthodox are carefully traced. But why 
is there no mention of the commencement of the process which is 
exhibited in the successive writings of the New Testament; and 
why are the canonical books treated as though their teaching was 
throughout one and the same ? 

The Essayst advocating the disuse of the Athanasian Creed in 
the public services of the Church present in a forcible manner the 
current arguments, which appear unanswerable to one who agrees 
with the writer’s conclusion. And even to those who have hitherto 
taken a different view, these Essays, especially the former one, must 
suggest matter for serious reflection. The second Essay takes a 
somewhat wider scope than Mr. Pebody’s; it is at once compre- 
hensive and systematic, and will probably be preferred by many 





* The Church of the First Three Centuries, &. By Alvan Lamson, D.D. 
London : British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 1875. 

+ Two Prize Essays on the Disuse of the Athanasian Creed in the Services of 
the Church of England. By Charles Pebody an& Courtney Stanhope Kenny, LL.B. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1875. 
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readers ; but the judges were no doubt influenced in allotting the 
first position to Mr. Pebody, by the fact that he throughout pre- 
serves a judicial tone, and limits the argument to the specific point 
in question. His appeal may therefore have weight with his fellow- 
churchmen. 

It may sound presumptuous to characterize as entirely inconclu- 
sive the well-meant labours of the learned authors of “The Creden- 
tials of Christianity,”* but such is the only verdict we can give. 
Especially the first three lectures manifest, what is so often to be 
deplored in such efforts, a strange incapacity for understanding the 
mental attitude of those who reject Christianity, and a fatal readi- 
ness to take for granted the very points that are matters of debate. 

Mr. Stirling’s series of discoursest contains some good thoughts, 
but is spoiled by an affectation of phraseology and an abundance of 
metaphor, which sometimes render it impossible to decide what he 
means. Foran instance of this we quote one sentence (p. 219): “If 
even the faith that generates fear, girding the soul with bars of 
heated steel, cannot drive the soul along God’s paths, like pulse- 
tides coursing in their veins,—Theism may give up its claims to 
re-shape the spirit and the life.” 

Mr. White’s little book, “ Other-World Order,” $ is an exposition 
of Swedenborg’s doctrine of heaven and hell, interspersed, as those 
who have read his life of the Swedish seer would expect, with much 
quaint suggestiveness of his own. We append two sentences as a 
whet to our reader’s curiosity. “Iniquity can no more be indi- 
genous to hell than to heaven. Indeed, I would say that hell is a 
kingdom characterized by the most rigid propriety, where any in- 
fraction of order is severely repressed, and where manners and 
morals are developed to exquisite perfection” (p. 78). Mr. Wilkins, 
on the contrary, entertains old-fashioned ideas about hell, and pro- 
tests against them with all the energy of his nature. His pamphlet, 
“ Errors and Terrors of Blind Guides,” § is another revolt from the 
midst of an orthodox church against orthodox doctrines of the 
future life. His position may be described in his own words: 





* The Credentials of Christianity. A Course of Lectures delivered at the 
Request of the Christian Evidence Society. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1876, 

+ The Stewardship of Life, or Studies on the Parable of the Talents. By the 
Rev. James Stirling. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1873. 

t+ Other-World Order: Suggestions and Conclusions thereon. By William White. 
London: Allen. 1876. 

§ Errors and Terrors of Blind Guides: the Popular Doctrine of Everlasting 
Pain rejected. By Rev. N. S. Wilkins, M.A. London: Stock. 1875. 
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“The commonly-taught doctrine . . . . is not only opposed to the 
teaching of God’s word and God’s works, but it is in a high degree 
mischievous ; and I undertake, moreover, to shew that such a doc- 
trine is incapable of being proved by any revelation, however well 
authenticated.” 

We do not often review poetry in these pages, and therefore con- 
tent ourselves with the announcement that Mr. Call’s “ Reverbera- 
tions” * have reached a second edition some quarter of a century 
after their first publication. Prefixed to the volume as it now 
stands is a brief autobiography of considerable interest. True, it 
is the old story over again. As medizval lives of the saints have 
a singular likeness, so presently will the same thing be remarked of 
the biographies of nineteenth-century sceptics. The moving power 
is always a very deep and genuine love of truth, often a desire for 
firm ground upon which religious emotions and affections may rest, 
and the very stages of the process are often almost identical. We 
heartily commend Mr. Call’s story to our readers, not without the 
feeling that so much intellectual sincerity and moral courage cannot 
be thrown away, but must help at last to lead to a result of incal- 
culable advantage to mankind. We presume that Mr. Call has set- 
tled at last, if he is settled at all, in some phase of Comtism and the 
Religion of Humanity. After the frankness of his other confessions, 
he leaves us more in the dark as to this matter than we could wish. 

In “The Natural Foundations of Religion,”+ Mr. James Samuel- 
son, a gentleman who, although engaged in commercial pursuits, is 
well known in the world of science, gives a theistic and a religious 
interpretation to the physical discovery of the day. His pamphlet 
contains less than fifty pages, and the weighty and difficult matters 
of which he treats receive only brief though suggestive discussion. 
But he is the farthest possible from despairing of the ultimate 
reconciliation of science and religion, and appears to think that the 
Evolution theory does not invalidate the Design argument, but only 
necessitates its being thrown into a new form.—Mr. R. C. Jones’ 
Chants and Anthemst are a useful contribution to public worship. 





* Reverberations. Second Edition. To which is prefixed, The Growth of 
Opinion which made me leave the Church. By W. M. W. Call, M.A. London : 
Triibner. 1876. 

+ The Natural Foundations of Religion. By James Samuelson. London: Long- 
mans. 1876. 

t Psalms and Canticles, selected and pointed for Chanting by R. C. Jones. 
Words of Anthems selected and arranged by the same. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1875. 
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Anthems, we are inclined to think, are a decaying superstition, only 
likely to be preserved in “quires and places where they sing :” 
although in theory listening worship is perfectly defensible, it is in 
practice apt to degenerate into only a musical interest and attention. 
Considering that his little work will be chiefly used in Noncon- 
formist worship, Mr. Jones is quite right in preferring the Bible to 
the Prayer-book version of the Psalms: in such cases as this, that 
is best to which people are most accustomed. It was a happy 
thought, too, to make the necessary alterations in the “Te Deum” 
in such a way as not to prevent the use of the old musical settings. 
And we shall be very glad if Mr. Jones succeeds in introducing to 
a wider circle of admirers the magnificent chant of praise by Godes- 
calchus known as the Alleleuatic Sequence, which, making allow- 
ance for difference of age and form, is a not unworthy companion 
to the immortal hymn of St. Ambrose. 

We have received two more volumes of the admirable transla- 
tions of Meyers Commentary on the New Testament,* now in 
course of issue by Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh. They contain the 
second and concluding part of the commentary on the Gospel of 
John, and that on the Philippians and Colossians. It is impossible 
to speak too strongly of the value of this enterprize, or of the en- 
couragement which it ought to receive from all Biblical students. 
Meyer's work is a noble monument of theological learning and indus- 
try, inexpressibly superior to any similar work at present existing 
in the English language, and is now being published, well trans- 
lated and in an elegant form, at a price which puts it within the 
reach of all. 

We have received, and cordially recommend to our readers, Mr. 
Gordon’s memorial sermon on the death of the Rev. Samuel Bache.t 
It is a judicious yet affectionate sketch of a strong character, by une 


who had the best means of knowing and appreciating it. 
E. 





* Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistles to the Philippians and the 
Colossians. By Dr. H. A. W. Meyer. Translated from the German. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 1875. 

Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Gospel of John. By Dr. H. A. W. 
Meyer. Translated from the German. Vol. II. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
1875. 


+ The Good and Faithful Servant: a Sermon on occasion of the Death of the 
Rev. Samuel Bache, &c. By John Gordon. London: Williams and Norgate. 1876. 








